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In the year 1910-11 the teachers of our city were working 
intensively on the questions involved in the teaching of Eng- 
lish. One of the most puzzling problems related to standards 
in written English, the degree of accomplishment which 
mght reasonably be expected of children in the various 
g.ades. This was before the publication of the Hillegas scale 
in English composition, so suggestive in its combination of 
grading content and form. Our teachers had had no expe- 
rience with standard tests of any kind. Grade meetings were 
held in which we discussed the essentials of children’s com- 
position work: the need for worthy thought, clearness of ex- 
pression, fitting and even beautiful diction; the complexity of 
language form, the false standards of perfection set up by 
our general public, the crying need for teachers to know what 
it is fair to expect. So the way was paved for the intelligent 
co-operation of the teachers. in developing some standard 
tests. 

Two types of tests were developed and given, one planned 
to measure children’s ability in original composition, the 
other to measure their power over language forms. The first 
proved difficult to tabulate, though we gained some very sug- 
gestive helps in method from its use. It has not been re- 
peated. The second proved to have many values, and has been 
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repeated twice. The tests were given to pupils of grades V to 
VIII, 1911, 1912, 1914, at Decatur, Illinois. They were planned 
and given and the results tabulated under the direction of 
the supervisor of elementary grades, with much stimulating 
advice and encouragement from the superintendent and much 
practical help from the general supply teacher. The co-opera- 
tion of the grade teachers in grading the papers, in studying 
the results and in making practical use of the information 
gained through the tests was the most important phase of the 
work. 


The final test of a pupil’s control of language forms must 
be his use of such forms in the expression of his own worthy 
thoughts, under the stimulus of an adequate motive. Never- 
theless, there is a place for the specific testing of this control. 
The problem was to present a written lesson in which condi- 
tions might duplicate so far as possible those conditions 
which are present during the process of original composition. 
The dictation of a familiar fable was chosen as containing 
many elements which are present during this process. The 
influence of context, the attitude of expectancy, the sense of 
completeness were all, in some measure, provided for. The 
natural repetition of words and phrases, the relation of ques- 
tion and answer, the movement toward a climax found in the 
fable are all conditions of original composition. 


The fable was so worded as to present easy sentences and 
difficult sentences, to use the various marks of punctuation 
required in our course of study, to use some homonyms, con- 
tractions and words giving peculiar difficulty in our own local 
community. 

THE FOX AND THE CAT 
A B 
One day a sly old fox met a modest cat. The cat’s fur was soft, her eyes 


were bright, and her movements were slow and careful. 


C 
“How do you do, Mr. Fox?” said the cat. 
D E 


“Very well,” replied the fox. “Tell me, Mrs. Cat, how many tricks you 


know for escaping from the dogs.” 
F G 
“I know but one,” answered she. “I scramble up a tree as fast as I can.” 
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H a | 
“Is that all?” said the fox. “I know at least a hundred.” 
J K 


“Hark! What’s that noise?” said the cat. As they turned to look, some 


dogs came running toward them. 
L 


“Good-by,” the cat cried, and she ran quickly up a tree. 
M N 


The fox, who had boasted too soon, tried all his tricks. In spite of them all, 


O 
however, the dogs caught him and dragged him away. As they hurried off the 
P 
cat called, “Good-by, Mr. Fox. I am glad that I know one trick well.” 


In all cases the test was given by the supervisor of element- 
ary grades or her assistant, the general supply teacher, two 
weeks of steady work being required to cover the city. Upon 
reaching a building a brief conference was held with the 
teachers, in which the purpose of the test was explained, a 
program arranged for visiting the various rooms, directions 
given for having papers and pencils in readiness and bulletins 
distributed explaining how to grade the papers. 

Upon entering a room we told the class briefly what was to 
be tested, assuring them that steady rather than rapid work 
was desired, and that they would have time to correct their 
papers. A short sentence was read but once. A long sentence 
was read twice, once as a whole, then in parts. At the middle of 
the dictation and again at the end three minutes were allowed 
for the making of corrections, pupils drawing the pencil 
through errors and writing the correction above the line. 
After the papers were collected a three-minute lesson was 
given upon some point which seemed to need emphasis. The 
supervisor made a random selection of names from the reg- 
ister, the teacher grading and sending to the office the papers 
of the children chosen. Each teacher corrected six papers 
for each half-year grade. Results were tabulated and bulle- 
tins prepared for the teachers by the supervisor, with the 
help of the office force. 

Three points were graded: (a) The number of words mis- 
spelled; (b) the number of words wrongly used; (c) the sen- 
tences written correctly. Our experience had shown us the 
need of separating misspelled words, in which the child con- 
fuses letters, from the wrong use of words, in which the child 
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substitutes another word for the one required, as then for 
when, run for ran, homonyms, singular form for plural, ete. 
Any word which is a legitimate word, but which does not be- 
long in the context, is graded under (b). The correct sen- 
tence as a measuring unit was used with some hesitancy, but 
it has proven to be one of the most valued discoveries made 
by the tests. A sentence is graded as correct when spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization and construction are all correct. 
A difficulty arose in considering the possible variations in 
punctuation allowable according to different authorities. It 
seemed best to grade rigidly according to the form sent out 
from the office. Teachers and pupils understood, however, 
that other forms would have been counted as correct except 
for this purpose of exact comparison of results; thus the real 
results were in many cases higher than the test shows. In our 
daily practice any sentence is graded as correct if any good 
authority upholds the punctuation and capitalization em.- 
ployed. 
DIRECTIONS FOR GRADING PAPERS 


Mark each word used wrong W. Mark each misspelled word S. Wherever 
a punctuation mark is omitted or used wrong, mark P. Accept children’s cor- 
rections in marking sentences perfect. The tests will be graded by comparison 
with the accompanying form, though it is recognized that in certain places 
other forms of punctuation would be legitimate. 





Correct sentences. 
No. of words No. of words (Record each by 
Name of pupil misspelled used wrong letter ) 

















Accompanying this bulletin are papers for each teacher containing directions 
for examining the language papers of the recent test. This bulletin is designed 
to supplement and explain these directions. Telephone the office if any point 
is not clear. 

1. Please follow the order of work given on this sheet; there are special 
reasons for using this order. Note especially that in the answers to certain 
questions the number of misspelled words and number of words used wrong 
are asked for, while the other questions call for figures and letters answering 
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the question what. Study the directions carefully before attempting to grade 
papers. Be sure that you understand the plan. 

2. Every correction made by a child is to be counted in his favor: i. e.. a 
sentence is considered correct when a pupil has left it in correct form: his 
crossing out of a misspelled word does not count against him if he has rewrit- 
ten the word correctly. Give him the benefit of the doubt in questions of legi- 
bility also. 


A detailed study of the errors in punctuation was also called 
for and tabulated at the office. It was too difficult, however, 
and has never been required since. We were able from this 
study to tell which punctuation marks had reached the habit 
stage of control, which the pupils were beginning to control 
and those in whose use they failed. With the exception of a 
drop in 6B, and another in 8A, a steady gain in control was 
shown. 

The results of the test were sent to the teachers, with notes 
as to their interpretation. The standing of her class was made 
known to each teacher, and to her alone. Emphasis was laid 
upon the growth shown in the years covered. Teachers in 
intermediate grades need to see that their steady work tells 
a little later. Many teachers asked for conferences regarding 
their language teaching. Specific needs could frequently be 
shown by referring to the test papers. Perhaps one of the 
best results was the opening of the eyes of teachers to the 
great complexity of written English, the need for patience 
and optimism in helping pupils to master it. The grading 
of papers according to the number of sentences written cor- 
rectly, thus in an economical way emphasizing positive accom- 
plishment, soon became an established custom throughout the 
schools. Personally, I consider this the most helpful single 
result of the test. 
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RESULTS OF LANGUAGE TEST, 1911 








a A oe c B ™~ c 4c aie 

Grade 1 2 3 1 2 3 1 2 3 
ws 60 bus een 86.1 14.35 438-155 20.9 345 457 1.2 2 0-5 
ins 4 cse eh aun 57.07 9.51 29-129 14.23 237 9-28 7.23 1.2 2-22 
erry 64.3 10.71 35-114 22.3 3.71 10-47 9.2 153 1-20 
ERS Brae” 44.72 745 33-78 27.2 453 5-68 15.54 2.59 9-26 
ree 49.92 832 14156 1746 291 3-42 1246 207 429 
i itiainh nelaiase 27.45 457 490 13818 2.19 1-42 1654 2.75 5-32 
ee 19.0 3.16 2-45 11.11 185 0380 1655 2.75 8-30 
Bet d Vaveeund 911 151 2-17 6.37 106 1-12 29.0 4.83 21-56 
ee eae co re ae a. esse see GE asa< 
Dei kana make — ae. sas inca SE. “wane: «¢o0) OO 

A. Words misspelled. 1. Average number per class. 

B. Words used wrong. 2. Average number per pupil. 

C. Sentences correctly written. 3. Range from best to worst by classes. 


Nore.—The grading sheets of two strong classes, one fourth, one fifth, were 
lost in the office. They would undoubtedly have raised the averages of those 
grades somewhat. 


The original test was repeated in 1912. . We had found the 
work so difficult for fourth grades that it did not seem wise to 
repeat it in those grades. Otherwise the conditions of giving 
the test were the same as in 1911. The third sentence in the 
dictation was counted as correct whether an interrogation 
mark or a comma was used at the end of the quotation. This 
may have caused a slight gain in results to be apparent. Jus- 
tice to the 7B and 7A grades compels me to attribute their low 
grades to an especially incompetent teacher. 


AVERAGES IN LANGUAGE TESTS, 1911-12 


A—Average number of misspelled words per pupil. 
B—Average number of words used wrongly per pupil. 
C—Average number of correct sentences per pupil. 
Gains are shown by underlining. 








1911 1912 1911 1912 

Eee eee! 10.71 10.91 ey a 3.16 6.11 
- SRECE 3.71 4.39 ee Lares 1.85 2.61 

* RRC 1.53 2.95 oe i 4.83 4.5 

a eee 7.45 8.28 Re Me 1.51 4.0 
| SR NTIS 4.53 3.56 ER 1.06 1.4 
i, wikcoee 2.59 3.13 ' ae oe 2.75 9 

Ae nee aera 8.32 6.94 SS Eee eae 1.88 1.1 
ER ne 2.91 3.15 eS aa ae 1.85 pA) 
eS 2.07 2.87 icscuaut 3.07 4.4 

Ee Seen Bae 4.57 4.72 RESET Sane tea wae 1.94 1.6 
| Re 2.19 3.76 Bs, Sahin 2.11 - 
CTS TSH 2.75 4.52 | RR « F 3.11 63 
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A study of these results shows the following interesting 
points : 

I. Comparison of each grade in 1912 with the correspond- 
ing grade in 1911, 6B with 6B, ete. 


In spelling the average per pupil has been raised in 6B, 
8B, 8A. 


In use of words the average per pupil has been raised in 
DA, 8A. 


In writing correct sentences the average per pupil has been 
raised in 5B, 5A, 6B, 6A, 8B, 8A. 

Il. Comparison of each class in 1912 with its own score in 
1911, 5B with 4B, ete. (not including grades 7 and 8, which 
are in our departmental school and cannot be traced) : 


Twenty-seven classes have improved their records in from 
one to three of the lines graded. 


Fourteen classes have lost in one line, one of these in two 
lines. 


Nine classes which in 1911 were above the average in writ- 
ing sentences correctly remain above the average in 1912. 


THE ARAB AND THE CAMEL 


A B 
One cold night an Arab sat comfortably in his tent. A camel put his head 


under the side of the tent, looked at the Arab, and finally spoke. 


Cc D 

“It is cold, Mr. Arab,” he said. “Pray let me put my head within your tent.” 
E 

“Yes, indeed!” replied the Arab. 

F 

“May I warm my neck, too?’ asked the camel. 

G 


“Yes,” replied the Arab, and the camel’s neck soon stretched across the tent. 
H 


“It will take but little more room if I put my fore legs within,” said the 
I 


camel. “It’s difficult to stand this way.” 
J K 
“You may put in your fore legs,” said the Arab. As he spoke he moved to 


make room, for the tent was very small. 
L 


“May I not stand entirely within?” begged the camel. 
M N 


“Yes, yes!” was the reply. “I have great pity for you.” 
O 


As soon as the camel had his whole body inside the tent, he pushed the Arab 
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P 
outside. While he stood shivering, the camel called, “Good-by, Mr. Arab. 


‘Q 


Next time beware of the camel’s nose.” 


For the repetition of the test in 1914 another fable was 
prepared, duplicating so far as possible the easy and diffi- 
cult points presented by the first fable. The words Arab and 
camel used in this test proved to be a stumbling-block. Their 
constant recurrence in the fable meant a high percentage of 
error for those pupils who found them difficult. Compared 
with fox and cat, the corresponding words in the first fable, 
the difference in difficulty is clearly shown. Ease of grading 
necessitates counting the word as misspelled each time it 
occurs, counting as incorrect each sentence in which it is mis- 
spelled. This may serve to impress upon teachers and pupils 
the relative importance of words in a composition, a word 
which recurs frequently causing a higher percentage of error 
than one which is used only once or twice. It needs to be un- 
derstood in estimating the results of our 1914 test, however, 
as some general cause evidently was present to lower the 
averages in that year. The English work of the city was ona 
better basis than ever before. 


AVERAGES IN LANGUAGE TEsTs, 1914 


A—Average number of misspelled words per pupil. 
B—Average number of words used wrongly per pupil. 
C—Average number of correct sentences per pupil. 
Gaius shown by underlining. 


A B C 
5B. 14.6 2.7 1.6 
5A. | 11.5 3.3 21 
| REA NA EPELE ANAND FORE, see NT Ye 10.1 3.6 21 
SEN RE Bee BAR, © 9.0 3.5 4.1 
BG hath oie Ses ees rer ke 4.8 3.0 4.5 
ie on Otis eae ee 3.2 3.5 3.5 
Ds i re i ie ea v 3.3 3.0 
Das cae xe eeaee eaiec ounces bf 1.0 12.6 


Comparisons with the earlier tests are discouraging be- 
cause of the losses evident in each grade. The only compari- 
son not affected by the words Arab and camel is under B, 
average number of words used wrongly per pupil. Here we 
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find slight gains in three of the grades, 5B, 5A, 6A; slight 
losses in five, 6B, 7B, 7A, 8B, 8A. 

The same steady growth in spelling ability through the 
grades is shown as in the 1911 and 1912 tests. Except for the 
drop in 7A, 8B and the decided rise in 8A, there is a steady 
growth in writing correct sentences. I attribute the drop in 
7A, 8B to the fact that the introduction of formal grammar 
in those grades decreases the time spent upon written com- 
position. There may be other causes. The composition work 


in 8A is more intensive in character, which may account for 
the rise there. 


The gains from the use of these tests have been very evi- 
dent. Teachers judge their results more in the light of their 
relation to other grades and other years—there is less danger 
from overattention to formal detail. Teachers diagnose the 
needs of their classes more intelligently, attacking difficulties 
of form mastery when they are most needed. Teachers rec- 
ognize more clearly the influence of maturity in giving mas- 
tery over the great complexity of formal written English. 
Teachers realize the value of bringing mastery of a specific 
form to the habit stage when that form is needed by the 
pupils. Economical methods of accomplishing this form mas 
tery have been developed. Moreover, the work on form has 
been subordinated to the thought side of language teaching. 
Many of the classes making highest grades in the tests have 
been those whose teachers best understood motivating the 
English work, using variety in methods of attack, pushing to 
worthy results. The insight into scientific method gained by 
the teachers through actually participating in this work has 
been of great value. 


Certain opportunities came to the supervisor from giving 
the tests. I was able to come into close touch with the or- 
ganization of buildings, the responsiveness of classes, the 
writing habits of pupils. The measuring of class with class 
enabled me to suggest the need for drill in some classes, for 
greater freedom and originality in others. The dictation 
lesson was presented as a model lesson, in many instances 
giving the teacher an entirely new idea of a dictation lesson. 
Incidentally we discovered that such an exercise should be 
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much simpler than the exercises usually presented in the lan- 
guage texts. Best of all was the opportunity for co-operation 
with the teaching force in a problem which is puzzling the edu- 
cational world and whose solution, or partial solution, is worth 
while. 


SILENT VERSUS ORAL READING WITH ONE HUN- 
DRED SIXTH-GRADE CHILDREN. 


CYRUS D. MEAD, 
University of Cincinnati. 


It is not at all uncommon to enter a schoolroom and hear 
what the ‘‘layman’’ would call excellent reading on the part 
of the pupils. The author lately visited a class in English for 
foreign children and heard them glibly pronounce the words 
of a Greek myth. When asked to tell in their own words what 
the paragraph meant to them, not a single one had an idea, yet 
the teacher had accepted their efforts as ‘‘good reading.’’ 

What is the purpose of reading? Is it to pronounce and 
express orally the printed word? This is only the smaller 
part. The getting of the thought which the writer wishes to 
express is the main purpose for our reading. Do we as adults 
attack our evening paper, magazine or story-book by the oral 
method? Probably 99 per cent. of our reading in after life: 
is done silently. Why do so many of our teachers insist on 
spending this same per cent. of time on oral reading with their 
classes? They may claim it is to train the pupil in expression, 
enunciation, and the like. Let this be done, then, by oral 
composition. A mechanical pronouncing of every word on the 
printed page may form in the child habits of articulation that 
will carry over into his later silent reading and cause him to 
become a slow reader. The author feels this from his own 
experience. 

If we admit that thought-getting is the primary purpose of 
reading in adult life, and we must so admit, by which method, 
oral or silent, can we glean the greatest number of points? 
If in the same time limit we read more lines silently than 
orally, we would probably remember more points; but do we 
remember a greater percentage of possible points when mate- 
rial is read silently than when it is read orally? In a test 
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with 23 fourth-grade children Professor Pintner’s findings in 
the June, 1913, JournaL or EnucationaL PsycHotocy would 
point to the aflirmative side. In the same spirit of inquiry the 
author had several members of his seminar’ test five different 
groups of sixth-grade children in oral versus silent reading. 

The material consisted of stories from ‘‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land’’ in a 32-page pamphlet form. The lines were numbered, 
and agreement was made as to the number of points given 
each line or paragraph. Each teacher had a similarly marked 
key book. Six tests of two minutes each were given to the chil- 
dren of five different sixth grades by each”method, silent and 
oral. In the silent tests the children were taken each time as 
a group. They were each supplied with a copy of the stories. 
No pupil had recently read any part of the stories, and as far 
as could be ascertained, not one was familiar enough with 
any of them to cause his elimination from the tests. The fol- 
lowing directions were given: 

‘*1. Open your book at page and turn it face down on 
your desk. At the signal ‘Get ready’ (which was given five 
seconds before the minute), take hold of the booklet ready to 
turn, but do not turn until I tell you. 

‘*2. When I say ‘Begin reading,’ you are to turn and read 
silently, beginning at the place marked. (To avoid confusion, 
the teacher was to hold the booklet up before the class a 
moment to show them where the mark was placed.) 

‘*3. When I say ‘Stop,’ place your finger on the last word 
read and quickly draw a circle around this last word, and then 
close the book immediately. (The time limit was two min- 
utes. ) | 

‘‘4. You are then to write all you can remember of what 
you have read. When you are sure you have finished, you 
are to raise your hand and your paper will be collected.’’ 
(Children were given what time they needed.) 

The books were collected each time and entry made as to 
the number of lines covered by each pupil. At the beginning 
of the next test the teacher read to the class the story between 








*The following teachers of the Cincinnati schools: Miss Isabel Sears, Miss 
Lottie Wiedemer, Mr. Elmer Haehnle, Mr. Charles Rounds and Mr. E. C. 
VanWinkle. 
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the points of the slowest and most rapid reader of the previous 
test. This latter place had been marked by the teacher in each 
booklet, and it furnished the place to begin on the following 
test. Enough was read by the teacher to make the beginning 
each time at a new paragraph. The papers of each pupil were 
scored as to number of points reproduced. In the six oral 
tests the pupils were heard separately, the number of lines 
being noted by the teacher. The children wrote immediately, 
however, in an adjoining room what they remembered. 





TABLE I. 
c——— Silent. . wi Oral. — 
3 n 2 n 
Ss 2 & 5 
&. Be. 2B. &e, 
§& s3 cB ube sd SB wBs 
ba Ze 22 “SE £8 %3 Be Per cent. difference 
®. ®& ons St2 oO os =.” -——oral as base.—, 
ae p - 2 of = 2 - $+ z a Total. Average. 
s$ ¢2 $F FE $2 82 FE 
ia. = 2 oe ee 
sO eee 20 130 39.6 105 25.22 33.9 92 2512 + 20 + 4.10 
De Weve 9 9<7 2.7 66 48 24 62 
Class II.... 24 13.0 47.7 25.2 486 39.6 20.77 473 + 310 4+ 1.30 
BM. Vives 6 121 93 119 56 63 13.4 
Class III... 20 11.9 516 17.2. 29.9 39.1 116 273 + 541 + 2.70 
= Ae 6 87 44 T.5 59 635 668 
Class IV... 24 124 30.7 163 482 254 104 398 +2143 + 8.93 
Ble. Vecvce - GT 28 92 ae 26 87 
Class V.... 24 12.2 27.4 112 416 302 84 25.1 +4010 + 16.70 
Bee. Weeves 8 96 23 10.7 56 19 45 


Table I gives the averages by classes, with the mean varia- 
tion in each instance. The six attempts of each pupil by each 
of the two methods were averaged. The class average is de- 
rived from these. The per cent. of difference between the two 
methods, using the oral as a base, shows in the last two col- 
umns. The plus sign means the silent method gave the better 
results. The record of Class II, for example, could be read as 
follows: There were 24 pupils with an average age of 13.0 
years, mean variation .6 year. This class, by the silent 
method, read an average of 47.7 lines. Of all the points, the 
class made an average reproduction of 25.2 points. This was 
48.6 per cent. of the total possible points. The record for the 
oral attempts is read in the same manner. 
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With one exception, Class V, each class read a greater num- 
-ber of lines silently than orally. Without exception, each 
class reproduced a greater percentage of possible points by 
the silent method of reading than by the oral method. This 
varied from .1 per cent. for each pupil of Class I to 16.7 per 
cent. for each pupil of Class V. Of 112 pupils of the sixth 
grade, 80 did better silently than orally, while 2 did equally 
as well by either method. From the results with these five 
\ classes we are more convinced than ever that our schools de- 
vote altogether too much time to oral reading and too little to 
silent. Not only does the pupil‘as a rule show us he can gather 
more thoughts by the silent method than by the oral, but by 
too much oral work we are fixing bad habits of articulation 
which will prove a hindrance in after life when it comes to 
silent reading. ‘Teach the child the method he is to employ 
in adult life, and we conform to the very best theory (the. 
neurone -theory of the brain and its separate connections) in 
educational psychology today. 


Qualifying Factors in the Test. 
In favor of oral: 


The silent tests were given first. This might have the result 
that— 
(a) Practice effect would show more in the oral attempts 
which came last. 
(b) Maturity entered; from tw6 to four weeks later. 
The customary method of every-day school reading was 
oral. 


In favor of silent: 


There was a more disturbing element or unnatural setting 
in the oral than in the silent series. The pupils 
were taken singly into the hall or dressing-room. 

The novelty was less in the oral series. 





FORM AND POSITION IN HANDWRITING INTER- 
PRETATION. PART IL. 


JUNE E. DOWNEY AND JOHN E, ANDERSON, 
University of Wyoming. 


(Concluded from the May number.) 
3. Tue Parrinc or Hanns. 


Method. The first test upon the pairing of hands was car- 
ried on as follows: Sixteen pairs were selected from envel- 
opes received in correspondence by one of the writers of this 
paper. The first set of 16 were cut from their backs, but other- 
wise were unchanged; the second set were cut into small 
oblongs so as to remove all postmarks and other means of 
artificial identification. It was not possible to procure en- 
velopes absolutely consistent in form of address; care, how- 
ever, was taken to include no pairs which corresponded in any 
form of peculiarity. From five to nine words appeared in 
the address. In one or two instances the specimens used had 
been received at a long interval of time apart. In the case 
of one sample this time-discrepancy introduced some difficulty 
in identification, since details of the writing had varied, al- 
though the individuality was unchanged. 

The test proceeded as follows: The reagent was told by the 
experimenter, ‘‘Here is a set of envelopes addressed to me; 
here is a second set of addresses; for every specimen of writ- 
ing in the first set there is a mate in the second. You are to 
find, that is, the addresses written by the same person. Do 
you understand? All right, begin.’’ A few of the reagents 
questioned whether they should pay attention to the form of 
the address, whether the handwriting had been disguised, and 
the like. They were told that the handwriting alone, not the 
form of address, was important, and that the envelopes had 
been received in correspondence. As the reagent began ma- 
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nipulating the slips, a stop-watch was started by the experi- 
menter. 


The experimenter noted the time spent in preliminary ma- 
nipulation by each reagent and also recorded a description 
of the method utilized in pairing slips. As no instruction had 
been given as to the method of manipulation, some character- 
istic differences resulted. The time of manipulation was, 
however, short relatively to the total time. The main diffi- 
culty resulting from difference in manipulation was that va- 
rious slips got differently placed with reference to the field 
of vision, although, of course, all slips were numbered and 
were given to each reagent in the same order, and that certain 
reagents exhibited such bad technique as to put them at a dis- 
advantage in comparison with their more orderly co-subjects. 


Results. A general survey of the results from some 40 re- 
agents shows a surprising difference in the capacity of indi- 
viduals to identify or match handwriting. Certain reagents 
remarked during the course of the experiment their inability 
to recognize the handwriting of their correspondents; one is 
unable to distinguish the writing of her adult children from 
whom she receives weekly letters. The difference in time 
needed for pairing the addresses with the percentages of accu- 
rate pairs ranged from the time of the reagent who paired 
the envelopes in 7 min. 25 sec, with 100 per cent. accuracy 
to the reagent who took 22 min. 39 sec. with only 50 per cent. 
accuracy or the one who in 35 min. obtained an accuracy of 
only 56.2 per cent. 


These figures were obtained before the publication by Osborn 
of a summary report upon a somewhat similar test, with the 
emphasis upon the practical significance of the results in con- 
nection with court procedure where witnesses are called upon 
to testify concerning handwriting or judges have need to pass 
upon such evidence. Osborn ascribes failures in the matching 
of handwriting to ‘‘form-blindness.’’ In the tests which were 
carried out for him by Professor Jastrow—who, we are told, 
is to make a complete report—the skill of subjects of ‘‘ap- 
proximately the same age and ability ranged from 100 per 


-eent. accuracy in 8 min. and 35 sec. to 60 per cent. of 


error in 9 min. and 55 see. Another subject shows 
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30 per cent. of error in 15 min. and 40 sec.’’* The test re- 
ported varied from that just described in that the reagent 
was given 40 samples of the one written word ‘‘New York’’ 
and asked to pair them. There was no separation into two 
series. Such procedure involves a chance for a greater num- 
ber of errors, although one word is a material more easily 
manipulated than is an address. 

It might be conjectured that experience in dealing with 
handwriting is of first importance in developing skill in its 
identification. Undoubtedly, as will be shown, practice effects 
appear. None the less, there is evidence of a curious differ- 
ence in the natural propensity of different individuals to see 
handwriting likeness (or difference) which at once raises the 
question of the mental trait or traits involved. Of the 40 re- 
agents tested, 28 were college students; 12 were adults con- 
siderably older, the majority of whom were college graduates, 
and a number were instructors in college. On the face of it, 
the second group had the advantage in experience. Yet the 
best record among the older group—that of a bank cashier 
who made a record of §7.5 per cent. accuracy in 14 minutes— 
was excelled by that of nine undergraduates. Another of the 
older group had been a teacher of commercial subjects, includ- 
ing penmanship, for many years. He was most unskilful in 
identification, giving only 43.7 per cent. accuracy in 14 min- 
utes. None the less, as he informed us, since he is an expert 
handwriter, he has, on occasion, been called into court to 
testify as a handwriting expert! And, indeed, as the history 
of handwriting expertness shows, the teacher of penmanship 
was one of the first accredited experts. Of the college stu- 
dents who made particularly good records, only one, who had 
previously held a position as mail-clerk, had had particular 
experience in dealing with handwriting; this subject took third 
rank among the 40 reagents. 

Besides the two groups described above, a group of nine 
children was tested in order to determine whether such strik- 
ing individual differences would be found to occur among 
them. A tabular summary (Table IV) is given which sug- 
gests at once some interesting questions. Very evidently, 





7Osporn, A. S. “Form-Blindness.” Case and Comment, Vol. 19, p. 806. 
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while the children on the whole handle the situation inade- 
quately, there are one or two among them (Lst and Lho) 
quite as good as a number of adults. Again we raise the ques- 
tion as to the traits concerned. 


TABLE IV. 


Per cent. 
Reagent. Age. Time. accuracy. Remarks. 

Jdu 8-3 16’ 18.7 Concentrated on minute details. No- 
ticed all manner of discrepancies in 
the address, etc. 

Feo 9-8 16’ 25.0 

Lst 10-7 15’ 68.7 Very careful and systematic. Found 
the test highly entertaining. 

Cjo 10-8 19’ 25.0 Motor mimicry utilized. Reacted with 


curious grimaces and attitudes. No 
details noticed. 

Csp 10-10 22’ 20” 31.2 Very deliberate. Made careful inter- 
comparisons, 

Ast 10-11 20’ 37.5 Before revision Ast gave 43.7% accu- 

; racy in 14’ 40”. 

Her 11-1 22’ 335” 31.2 Very deliberate and thoughtful; made 
detailed comparisons; grew fatigued 
and confused toward close and 
shifted pairs. Before shifts had 
45.7% accuracy. 


Lho 11-2 14’ 30” 81.2 Remarkable efficiency. 
Cbr 12-2 6’ 15” 18.7 Careless and indifferent. Attention not 
sustained. 


In the case of all groups very great individual differences 
occurred in the way in which the reagent handled the prob- 
lem. There may occur, for example, a rapid pairing of hands, 
based upon a general impression of likeness (or difference), 
or a slow matching after a labored comparison of details. The 
problem may also be handled in a negative way—that is, by 
successive elimination of hands that do not match. Often a 
reagent became hopelessly entangled in the observation of 
minute differences without showing any perception of the 
very striking characteristics of the writing as a whole. At 
times there would occur, as certain subjects reported, a com- 
plete loss of a sense of likeness, so that correct matches pre- 
viously made would become unsatisfactory. One reagent in 
particular, who had succeeded in pairing the whole series 
without an error, said at the close of the experiment: ‘‘ Not 
a single pair now is satisfactory, although I saw a likeness 


*In years and months. 
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when I made the pairing.’’ Very evidently fatigue and gen- 
eral bodily condition affected the outcome. A matter of men- 
tal set or attitude seemed also to be involved. 


The experimenter reached two provisional conclusions: (1) 
that there exists a natural inclination to concentrate on gen- 
eral likeness or on detailed differences, an inclination evident 
in the behavior of children as well as in that of adults, since 
Jdu at 8 years and Csp at 10 (both unusually clever children) 
showed as strong a preoccupation with details as did certain 
of the adults; and (2) that such preoccupation with details 
was unfavorable to the perception of likeness and hence to 
success in the matching of hands. Later work caused a modi- 
fication of these opinions, in that it appeared that there may be 
a perception of difference as impressionistic and as successful 
as the perception of likeness. In any case, there appeared to 


be evidence of a curious tendency to concentrate on the whole 
or on details. 


If we turn now from the reagents to the material utilized 
we find a great difference in the ease with which certain speci- 
mens of handwriting could be identified. Certain hands are 
much more conventional than others. A careful tabulation 
was made of the number and nature of errors made by the 
reagents on each pair. These errors ranged in number from 
3 on one slip to 19 on another. Cases of exchange were also 
tabulated, cases, that is, where a double error was consistently 
made. Certain reagents made no errors save those errors of 
exchange, a sort of error which seemed to indicate an actual 
resemblance between the hands exchanged. 


Besides the test on the matching of addresses, a series was 
tried in which the pairing of single words was desired. The 
word ‘‘Laramie’’ was cut from 32 addresses and pasted for 
one series of 16 upon oblongs of smooth paper and for the 
other series of 16 (duplicates) upon oblongs of rough paper. 
The test was carried on under the instructions and conditions 
described above, but on a smaller number of reagents. In 
some cases the words were paired before the addresses, and 
in other cases immediately after the pairing of addresses. 
The results (speed and accuracy of performance) and the 
introspective records show that, in general, the matching of 
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single words is a very much simpler matter than the match- 
ing of addresses. Various reasons are given for this, namely, 
ease of fixation, possibility of complete intercomparison of 
letter-forms, ete. The results justify the custom of the ex- 
pert who resorts to devices for making possible a word by 
word and letter by letter comparison of a disputed writing 
with a probable original. 


In striking contrast to the majority, a few reagents find the 
word-test more difficult than the address-test, because, as they 
report, there is so much less to see! One reagent (Msm) 
dropped from 75 per cent. accuracy in 5 minutes in the pairing 
of addresses to only 31.2 per cent. in 6 minutes in pairing 
words, the latter test being given immediately after the 
former. Apparently, such a reagent is relying, to a high 
degree, upon an impressionistic judgment. For the experi- 
menter the address test seems so much the simpler that the 
outcome was quite contrary to her expectations. The re- 
semblances between the proper pairs of addresses are, for 
her, so clear-cut and unmistakeable that failures to match are 
incomprehensible. The resemblance between word-pairs are 
noticeably less pronounced. Evidently, such is not the usual 
experience. 


That a great shift in conditions occurs in the second test— 
and that an interesting problem is suggested for investiga- 
tion—is shown by the fact that the coefficient of correlation 
between: the two tests, when the word-test is tried just after 
the address, is for 12 reagents only .218. 


In order to get a reliability coefficient for the pairing of 
addresses, a second test of the same kind was tried. Ten 
pairs of addresses were utilized. To avoid differences in ma- 
nipulation (time and place) errors, the experimenter, before 
the test began, placed the first series of addresses on the table 
in a definite order. This set was so selected that exactly the 
same five words appeared on each sample. These five words 
were cut out and pasted upon fairly large sheets of paper. 
The duplicates were cut into small oblongs as before. 

Unfortunately, a fault in procedure made it.impossible to 
utilize results from the whole group of 16 reagents. During 
the interval between the first and second pairing of addresses, 
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12 of the group’ had served as subjects in a test involving the 
arranging of hands according to their likeness to or differ- 
ence from a given model. A very considerable practice effect 
was evident on the repetition of the matching test. The in- 
creased rapidity of reaction was noteworthy. Six of the 12 
practiced reagents completed the second series in less than 
2 minutes; five reagents gave an accuracy of 100 per cent. in 
less than 2 minutes and 30 seconds. Ssh matched the 10 ad- 
dresses in | minute and 17 seconds without an error, although 
in the preceding test he had consumed 16 minutes and 39 sec- 
onds and made four mistakes. Gab shifts from 10 errors in 14 
minutes 33 seconds to 2 errors in 1 minute 11 seconds; Lth 
from 6 errors in 30 minutes 8 seconds to 2 errors in 2 minutes 
8 seconds. The practice effect was, of course, more pro- 
nounced in the case of the reagents who were most inefficient 
in the first test. Furthermore, the amount of time spent on 
the likeness-difference test varied enormously with indi- 
viduals, so that the amount of practice in dealing with writ- 
ing varied for the different subjects. For these reasons it is 
not surprising that the coefficient of correlation for the two 


tests in matching addresses was for the 12 reagents low— 
only .469. 


4. THe Revation oF SPEED AND ACCURACY. 


With regard to the relation of speed and accuracy to the 
final rankings in these tests, we can do little more at present 
than give the facts observed. The question of the proper 
weight to be given to speed of performance in various tests 
has been debated by several writers with varying conclusions. 
It is no doubt true, as certain writers have emphasized, that 
relative speed may be indicative of certain types of reaction, 
but is no index of quality of reaction; it is also true that em- 
phasis upon speed may have a bad emotional effect upon ner- 
vous reagents. Yet surely speed cannot be wholly discounted. 
If two reagents carry out the same bit of work with equal 
accuracy, but one of them in half the time that the other takes, 
we have an individual difference of great practical signifi- 
~ These reagents were chosen for the likeness-difference test because of cer- 


tain characteristic reactions. The report on the outcome of this particular test 
is given elsewhere. 
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cance, and one which may be indicative of certain general 
tendencies.*° 

In the present tests speed was certainly significant. It was 
not, however, possible to make it the sole determinant in our 
ranking of subjects, since errors occurred which could have 
been corrected only by suggestions on the part of the experi- 
menter. Moreover, both a setting of errors and a disinclina- 
tion to continue work after a certain point was very notice- 
able on the part of certain reagents. Accordingly, it became 
necessary to reckon both with speed and error, so that for 
every test the question arose concerning the proper method 
of estimating errors and the method of equating time and 
errors. 

We tried the effect of various methods of equating time and 
error. The method finally adopted was the simple one of 
ranking the reagents for time and error separately and then 
taking the average rank as the final one. By preliminary 
figuring we found that such a method gave results agreeing 
very closely with those obtained by a more laborious method 
of finding the value of each error in seconds and adding to the 
time record of each reagent so much per error. Thus we 
found that rankings by the two methods gave, in the first 
samples of illegible writing, a correlation coefficient of .982. 

A few words with regard to the treatment of errors in the 
separate tests. The problem in regard to the mirror-reading 
was relatively simple, since, as stated above, in the first test 
8 subjects read the sample correctly and in the second test 11. 
As shown in the section on mirror-reading, the three different 
ways of ranking for errors gave results that were almost 
equivalent. 

In handling the results from the two Completion tests, the 
experimenter’s interpretation of errors made a great differ- 
ence in the resultant correlation between the two tests. The 
experimenter in these tests went over the results three times 
very carefully, ranking omissions as 1, meaningless substitu- 
tions as 2 and too short or too long words as 1%. He found 


*In this connection a quotation from Simpson is relevant: “All of the Good 
group did the tests with a high regard for the value of time, while such a 
thing as the time element being of much significance or importance hardly 
dawned upon members of the Poor group, even though the instructions given 
were the same for both groups.” Loc. cit. (p. 69). 
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that his correlations varied from .570 to .697, depending on 
his interpretation of errors. 

In the illegible writing tests the same difficulty was encount- 
ered as in the completion tests. How shall an omission be 
evaluated in comparison with a meaningless substitution? 
What relation do both bear to a meaningful sulstitution that 
is too long or too short, or that seems but remotely suggested 
by the form of the writing? For the purposes of this experi- 
ment all mistakes, whether omissions or substitutions, were 
counted as 1. Here, as in the completion tests, the experi- 
menter’s interpretation of errors gives rise to great varia- 
tion in resultant correlations between tests. 

In the test on the pairing of hands, errors in matching hand- 
writing could be simply numbered. Every error was counted 
as equivalent in value to every other. It is probable, however, 
that such an estimation of errors needs correction on the 
basis of frequency of error. Certain mistakes were made by 
so many reagents as to point to an objective resemblance of 
some sort. Moreover, as has been said before, errors of ex- 
change seemed to be somewhat less significant than other 
errors. All errors were, however, put an the same level in 
getting the final ranks. 

In order to see if there was any constant relation between 
rapidity of manipulation in the tests and accuracy, the aver- 
age was obtained for each subject of his rankings in all the 
tests separately for time and error, and the average ranking 
for time correlated with the average ranking for error. The 
coefficient of correlation amounts to only .308, not high enough 
to warrant definite conclusions, further than that there may 
be a slight correlation between rapidity and accuracy. 


5. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


Let us bring together the results obtained in the present 
series of tests and attempt to determine how far we are justi- 
fied in answering the question put in the introduction as to 
the amount of correlation between the ability to interpret 
variations in relative position of letter-parts and variations 
in form with the possibility that such correlation is low or, 
even, negative. 

Let us notice, in the first place, that the coefficients of re- 
liability are low, except for the mirror-reading test, as fol- 
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lows: for mirror-reading, .69; for the reading of illegible 
writing (A 1 and B1), .552; for the pairing of hands (12 re- 
agents, unequally practiced), .469. 

Furthermore, we must consider the extent to which meaning 
(context) was utilized in the interpretation of both mirror- 
script and the illegible samples of writing. Table V gives us 
the coefficients of correlations for the two completion tests 
and the reading of each sample of illegible writing. 


TABLE V. 
--Completion test.—, 


Illegible writing. & Il. 
A tOsnhsceebasenceewa Ke tes 489 325 
RPE ere nreery ee ae ee weer ren Yt) 405 
RAT es Oe ee eee wt 482 O82 
iad cl’ nik ehh hedee hades eee .692 45 
ree er rere Peer er 2t 08 
DG b dha bho dhA-0 6 -40-ONeh Chee eeu 308 O7F2 


The curious thing is that in four out of six pairs the corre- 
jation is higher with the mutilated than with the unmutilated 
specimen. The highest coefficients (high enough to be signifi- 
eant) occur in B 2, .692 and .545, a correlation as high in the 
first case as that between the two completion tests. The only 
interpretation possible is that the cutting of the key words in 
B 2 (a handwriting which proved to be readable without much 
difficulty) turned this test into a completion test. The re- 
agent must have used meaning in making his transitions, al- 
though only in a few cases were words actually spoken aloud. 
The reading of sample C involved least dependence upon 
meaning. . 

The mirror-script test shows no evidence of correlation 
with the completion tests, Table VI, a point of interest in this 
connection when we recall Stern’s conjecture that possibly 
there is an inverse relation holding between tendency to con- 
centrate on meaning and indifference to position. The corre- 
lations of the mirror-reading with the completion tests are as 


follows: 


TABLE VI. 
--Completion test. 


Mirror-reading. Re Il. 
Mithcehege sak eeadhehech onan .283 117 
idence ssbieubeeeneaeean — O17 .082 


It is evident that mirror-reading tests ability to deal with 
shifts in position more satisfactorily than the reading of 
illegible writing tests ability to deal with distorted form. 
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Again, we would emphasize the need of certain changes in the 
illegible writing so as to cut out the meaning factor and to 
present letters singly or in meaningless groups. 

Keeping in mind the limitations of the illegible writing 
tests, we are now ready to ask for the relation between ability 
to read mirror-script and to read illegible writing. Table VII 
gives the correlational coefficients for the two samples of 
mirror-reading and the reading of the three samples of bad 
writing in both the mutilated and unmutilated form. 


TABLE VII. 
-—~Mirror-reading.—, 


Illegible writing. A. B. 
SMbAnebeeeh ¥ ose dee tocdade 360 061 
iG eaéKh bebe sooes seen dee O49 .200 
0) EE ee ee ree ee 48 402 
athe honed aed adn“ a — .021 O75 
666606606 C0RN a eORe oe ee 278 248 
iad aaes ce eedecenennnta .TOd ATO 


These coefficients are low, except in the case of C 2 (.705 and 
470). As we have previously seen, C 2 shows least correlation 
with meaning. We cannot determine, therefore, from the 
data at hand whether these results are to be interpreted as in- 
dicating a lack of correlation between ability to interpret 
form and ability to interpret position, or, rather, in view of 
the high correlation with C 2, as indicating merely an inverse 
relationship between a tendency to concentrate on meaning 
and on either visual form or position. 

The illegible writing test and the matching of hands were 
utilized with the expectation that both would test form per- 
ception. Table VIII gives the correlation of every sample of 
writing with the results of the first test on pairing hands. 


TABLE VIII. 
-—Pairing handwritings.— 


Illegible writing. I. II. 
wh 664 08.006 66 0064 s6 28868 — .016 — .048 
YS a ee re ere 118 — .322 
ES he ee ee ee en ee 064 .120 
Dis ccekdial ss Geeeben oo .180 — .014 
DP Atedewahs at anuecevenee .278 — .264 
PS ae ey ee 442 .035 


Again the figures permit us to draw no conclusions, cer- 
tainly not one of relationship between the two tests. Only 
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one coefficient (see C 2) is at all significant. The correlations 
with the mutilated script are consistently higher than with 
the unmutilated, but in view of the low coefficients throughout, 
this fact can point to no conclusion. 

There is no evidence of correlation between ability in pair- 
ing hands and in mirror-reading as shown by Table IX. 
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TABLE IX. 











ie | 3 Pairing handwritings.—,, 
ton Mirror-reading. I. II. 
iy |! en FIA diene waco dba .294 102 
% I EE EES, NEE 152 | — .088 
ee 
a There is no evidence of correlation between the completion 
ie ‘ ‘est and the pairing of handwritings. ‘Table X gives evidence 
. hh of this. 
aS TABLE X. 

ae Pairing handwritings., 

ag | | Completion test. I. II. 

ei MU gin re lacks daedsseuaaandae 395 .232 

of Ne ie Ritts its scidlnne seen nmpdels 181 .206 

: rae i} . 
oe i In general conclusion we may say that, although the results 
| of the tests are inconclusive, there is some evidence that the 
i mirror-test depends upon a specialized kind of ability. 
3a i Whether or not such ability correlates with ability to see form 
cannot be determined, as our two supposed tests for form- 
m: perception failed to correlate. -It is true that the reading of 
he Jan - . . . ° . 
i; | (‘2 correlated with both the mirror-reading and the pairing 
a i . oo . e . . 
hdl of hands, a fact which might lead us to infer a relationship 
oR’! between the two tests, but the pairing of hands showed no cor. 
ae i relation with mirror-reading. Obviously, the tests need to be 
A analyzed more minutely before we shall know what mental 
CH traits are concerned and what capacities each tests. 

BAe TABLE XI.—General Correlational Coeficients. 

oe, Mirror- Completion 
‘tet --Script.~ -—Test.—, -———lIllegible Writing Test, Pairing 
+} aah Mirror A. B. a Il. Al. A 2. Bl. B 2. © B. C2. Hands, 
i ee Script A....... ashe 697 283 117 ~-:~.360 .049 248 — .021 278 -705 294 
4 i ae 697 eoee — 017 -082 061 -200 -402 075 -248 -470 152 
Pie i! Completion 

am || _ aa .283 — .017 snes 621 .489 31D 432 .692 274 398 395 
Sa if a Nida teats 117 082 621 woue BS 5) 405 082 545 303 072 181 
Same}: Illegible 

fay | Writing A1 360 061 489 325 .... .420 552 650 410 456 —.016 
ace Sah A2 049 200 «310 405 -420 aies 297 479 156 126 118 
Hy tt Bl... .348 .402 .482 .082 552 297 .... 540 186 559 064 
ae B 2... — .021 .075 .692 545 650 479 540 anhe 347 .169 -186 
el | Cl .278 248 274 303 410 156 -186 247 anes 465 278 
ie i C2 -705 470 .308 072 456 126 509 169 465 eese 442 
aa i) Pairing 

hie Hands I....... 294 152 395 181 —.016 118 .064 .180 278 442 

ae | 

Re ah 








NOW WELL MAY PUPILS BE PREPARED FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL WORK WITHOUT STUDYING ARITH- 
METIC, GRAMMAR, ETC., IN THE 
GRADES? 


J. l. MERIAM, 


University of Missouri. 


The public elementary school serves largely as a prepara- 
tory school for the high school. This seems to be the dominant 
purpose, in spite of the fact that a very small portion of ele- 
mentary school pupils become high school students. This 
purpose is seen in the attempt of schoolmen to ‘‘bridge the 
gap’’ between the two schools by such methods as the six-six 
plan of organization; the departmental system in the upper 
grades; the housing of upper grades in high school buildings. 
Stronger evidence of this preparatory character of the ele- 
mentary school is seen in the treatment of arithmethic as a 
basis for algebra; English grammar as a foundation for for- 
eign languages and high school English; history as an intro- 
duction to more advanced high school history. Preparation 
is undoubtedly made, even though high school teachers so 
frequently complain of the lack of preparation provided in the 
lower schools. 

For some years I have been of the opinion that this prepara- 
tory function of the elementary school has been emphasized 
too much. In the work of the University Elementary School 
at the University of Missouri’ emphasis is given to the imme- 
diate needs of the pupils rather than to preparation for high 
school work. To this end the pupils throughout the seven 
grades pursue four ‘‘studies’’: 

1. Observation of nature and industrial activities. 

2. Playing games of present interest. 

3. Handwork: making things of immediate usefulness. 

4. Enjoyment of stories, pictures, music. 

Reading, writing, arithmetic and other such ‘‘common 
branches”’ are not taught as such at all. The content of such 
branches is used only as needed in one or more of the four 
studies constituting the curriculum of this school. 

This does not mean that pupils im this school do not learn 





*See Educational Review for April, 1909, for statement as to this school, or 
write for illustrated booklet. 
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to ‘‘read, write or cipher.’’ It does mean, however, that pro- 
ficiency in these common school studies is made quite subordi- 
nate, as a purpose; to proficiency in ‘‘Observation,’’ ‘‘ Play,’’ 
‘‘Handwork”’ and ‘‘Enjoyment of Stories.’’? Thus it might 
be rightly claimed that the work of this school should be 
measured, not in terms of school subjects, but in terms of the 
out-of-school activities of the pupils. But one of the cardinal 
principles of this school is: Preparation for later efficiency 
is acquired by being efficient in present activities. (Space 
forbids any discussion here of the limitations of this prin- 
ciple.) Thus, while preparation for high school work has 
been treated in this school as quite subordinate to another 
purpose, the assumption has been made that pupils trained in 
this school would prove equal to doing at least average work 
in the high school. This much may be rightly demanded by 
parents of children passing into the high schools. No more 
than this. has been expected by those responsible for this 
school. 

The University Elementary School is completing its tenth 
vear. In September, 1905, 15 pupils were enrolled. Each 
vear a small increase has been made. One hundred and 
twenty-three are enrolled this year. The total enrollment has 
reached 347. Seventy-five have: been graduated, but not all 
of these had all their work in this school. Sixty-six of those 
who graduated have done work in nine different secondary 
schools. Thirty-eight have been students in the University 
High School; 31 in the Columbia High School (some students 
in both schools). Thus the number of cases possible for study 
is small, but may be sufficient to indicate a probable tendency. 

The problem is simply this: How do students from the 
University Elementary School, where no formal work in the 
common branches is given, compare with the general average 
of students in the high school? 

The grades E, 8, M, I, F are used in the high schools here 
considered. I know of no high school where a serious effort 


is made to grade students according to the normal curve of 
distribution. 


The table on Page 363 presents a summary of the distribu- 
tion of grades and their corresponding percentages. 
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TABLE GIVING SUMMARY OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF GRADES AND THEIR 





PERCENTAGES. 4 

-—Grades.—_—, Percentages. i 

E. 8. H. 8. E. 8. H. 8. y 

ik nai ade ean eon albaiins 52 108 14.4 7.5 ! 
IR RO a eS ee 268 27.0 19.5 [ 
RIGS HAI 815 46.4 59.3 ' 
Rin 4 5 wd dqabaemeaitlessdseenetnn Cae 163 11.3 11.9 { 
| EPP Ree Te eee 25 0.9 1.8 F 
362 1374 ; 

t 

In the column E.S. are the grades made by students from | 
the University Elementary School. In the column H.S. are e 


the grades of students in the University High School during 

the last three semesters. This second group of grades is pre- ) 
sented as a basis for comparison, inasmuch as the grades of : 
this school are not in accordance with the normal curve ot | 
distribution. The two columns at the right show the per- 

centages. 


These figures readily indicate that the students from the 





in 
4 


ee tae ee 


University Elementary School rank well when compared with ) 
the standard throughout this high school. The percentage of ' 
K.’s is nearly twice that in the whole high school; the per- f 
centage of S’s is nearly one-half again as much as in the whole 
high school; the percentage of I’s is practically the same for 2 
both, but students from the University Elementary School ; 
make F’s at only one-half the rate made throughout the j 
school. 

A table of distribution of grades for the various high school 


subjects (not presented here) shows comparatively little 
deviation from the figures given in this summary of grades. 
Parents and elementary school pupils seem more concerned 
over English (especially the grammar) and arithmetic than 
other subjects by way of preparing for high school work. The 
indications are that pupils are safer in these two subjects than 
in the others, so far as high school standing is concerned. 
The indications of the data referred to above are supported 
by data and method of a different sort. Since September, 
1912, the students of each class in the University High School 
are arranged, at the close of each semester, in serial order 
according to rank. Students coming from the University 
Klementary School since that date have been noted as to 
whether above or below the median of the classes where they 
are members. Those above the median outnumber those be- 
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low. By measuring the aggregate distance above and below 
the median, it is shown that the median for this special group 
is above the median for the whole school, in all subjects taken 
together, and also in each subject alone, except German and 
history, where the medians fall only slightly below those for 
the whole school. 

Pupils from the University Elementary School compare 
favorably with the standard maintained in the Columbia (City) 
High School as shown by the following distribution of grades 
by percentages: 


(U. E. S. Pupils in C. H. 8.) (C. H. S. Pupils) 
English Mathematics All Classes All Classes 
Piia'S dsc aeeens el eee 4.4 1.7 1.9 
Miiists 6c cd cue 31.4 35.9 24.1 
a 40 »s éakdeke ee 46.3 46.6 41.5 
PPT. 16.2 13.4 14.0 24.8 
a 6s ase kaen, Fae 4.4 me 7.7 


These Elementary School pupils maintain the standard of 
the city high school in the E grades; they secure one-half again 
as many 8’s; they make only slightly more than one-fifth as 
many F’s and a little more than one-half as many I’s. The 
favorable standing in English and Mathematics is clearly 
indicated by the figures. 

There might be a suspicion that the pupils in this University 
Elementary School are a select class, e. g., children of Univer- 
sity professors. Less than one-third of the school throughout 
the 10 years has been of this class. A comparison of their 
grades in the high school indicates a difference quite 
negligible. Other like considerations cannot be presented 
here, in so brief an article. 

This is not a local problem. The formal subjects in the . 
elementary schools are adversely criticized and are under- 
going change. Yet parents and teachers are loath to give up 
the drill in the three R’s on the ground that those subjects 
are prerequisite for successful high school work. But the 
great majority of elementary school pupils are destined not 
to enter the high school. These pupils should be taught the 
things that are of value to them, viz.: the practical things of 
every-day life. If it can be shown that such studies prepare 
those who do go further in school as well as the study of the 
‘‘common branches,’’ a change in the curriculum of our ele- 
mentary schools would be advisable. The investigation re- 
ferred to above supports this theory. 

















COMMUNICATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS. 


A STUDY OF HIGH SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY GRADES, 
WITH REFERENCE TO THEIR INTER-CORRELA- 
TIONS AND THE CAUSES OF ELIMINATION? 


Contributions from the University of Texas Educational Laboratory, No. 7. 


This investigation is founded upon the grades by 100 students, 
graduates of the Austin High School, who entered the University of 
Texas in the fall of 1911 or previously. The following grades, ob- 
tained from the high school and university records, were chosen for 
study : 

H. 8S. E.—Grade received in English in the last year of the high 
school. 

H. S. M.—Grade received in mathematics in the last year of the 
high school. 

H. S. Av.—Average grade received in the last year of the high 
school. 

Fr. E.—Grade received in English in the freshman year of the uni- 
versity. (Pupils attending the university one and a fraction years, 
but less than two years, are listed as freshmen.) 

Fr. M.—Grade received in mathematics in the freshman year of 
the university. 





Fr. Av.—Average grade received in the freshman year of the uni- 


versity. 

So. Av.—Average grade received in the sophomore years of the 
university. 

Jr. Av.—Average grade received in the junior year of the univer- 
sity. 

Sr. Av.—Average grade received in the senior year of the univer- 
sity. 

In general, records were literal grades which, for purposes of sta- 
tistical treatment, were given values as follows: A = 95, B= 85, 
C = 75, D (failure in high school) = 65, E (failure in university) = 
55. These data were evaluated to answer two questions: first, what 
correlations exist between grades received in different years, and, 
second, what connection is there between poor scholastic standing 
and withdrawal from the university. 

(1) Of these 100 freshmen, only 23 have as yet finished, or are now 


’The writer is indebted to John V. Barrow and Wm. H. McCrary for much of 
the statistical work. 
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finishing, the senior year. On account of this large elimination, the 
Pearson coefficients of correlation are of very unequal reliability, 


and the probable errors are accordingly given with each coefficient 
in the following list: 


Correlation between H. 8S. E. and Fr. E. —.53. P. E.—.05. 
we ” H. S. M. and Fr. M. =—.57. P. E.=.05. 
x “: H. S. Av. and Fr. Av.=—.69. P. E.=.04. 
7 24 H. S. Av. and So. Av. =—.74. P. E.=.04. 
2a “i H. S. Av. and Jr. Av.—.65. P. E.=—.06. 
ss 104 H. S. Av. and Sr. Av.=—.38. P. E.=.12. 
m ™ Fr. Av. and So. Av.—.75. P. E.—.04. 
” " Fr. Av. and Jr. Av.—.56. P. E.=.07. 
we ag Fr. Av. ene Ge. Av.==- 2. PP. BB... 
” " So. Av. and Jr. Av.—.64. P. E.=.06. 
65 So. Av. and Sr. Av.—.52. P. E.=—.10. 
- ™ Jr. Av. and Sr. Av.—.64. P. E.—.08. 


A comparison of the coefficients brings out the important fact 
that the correlations between any one year and the succeeding year 
are very nearly of the same magnitude. There is little to suggest 
that there is any greater change introduced in passing from the 
high school to the university than in passing from one year in the 
university to the next. 


Probably high school pupils who later become university seniors 
form a more homogeneous group than do high school pupils in gen- 
eral, and as homogeneity always tends to lessen correlation, the 
smallness of the coefficient between these years, .38, is probably 
partly due to the selective elimination of pupils. This, however, 
cannot account for very much of the decrease in correlation between 
last year high school and freshman standing and last year high 
school and senior standing. Whatever may be the basis upon which 
credit is given in the last year of the high school, it is of such a 
nature as to make the standing for this year alone an inaccurate 
criterion of fitness, as judged by grades received, for advanced uni- 
versity work. This statement is true, whether the varying ability 
to secure grades in the last year of the high school and the senior 
year of the university is due to differences of standards upon the 
part of instructors or to differences in pupils themselves. In either 
case it is highly desirable that a serious attempt be made to dis- 
cover early indications of the traits which make for later success in 
university work. As it now stands, assuming the correlation of 38 
to be approximately correct, though its high probable error makes 
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this assumption somewhat questionable, undoubtedly many students 
are being eliminated from high school on account of poor work who 
would have succeeded as university seniors had they continued. 

(2) The following measures are available to determine the extent 
to which elimination is due to failure in university work: 


Av. Fr. grade of freshmen who returned for the sophomore year = 70.7. 
(51 in number.) 
Av. Fr. grade of freshmen who did not return for the sophomore year = 66.3. 


(49 in number.) 


Avy. So. grade of sophomores who returned for the junior year = 714A. 
(40 in number.) 

Av. So. grade of sophomores who did not return for the junior year = 718. 
(11 in number.) 

Av. Jr. grade of juniors who returned for the senior year —= 6046 
(23 in number.) 

Av. Jr. grade of juniors who did not return for the senior year ==> 40.6. 


(17 in number.) 


The difference between the first two averages, 4.4, has a probable 
error of 1.16, so that the chances are 1 to 190 that the difference is 
not due to sampling, but due to a real inferiority in average scho- 
lastic attainment of the freshmen who left to those who returned 
for the sophomore year. In the group here studied there was no 
selective elimination, on the basis of poor standing, at the end of the 
sophomore year, as the third and fourth averages indicate, and it is 
found that the elimination drops from 49 per cent. to 22 per cent. 
At the end of the junior year there is selective elimination, as is in- 
dicated by the difference between the fifth and sixth averages, 5.1 
(P.E. = 1.98), and the per cent. of elimination, 42, is again large. 
If we may generalize from this rather scanty data, it may be said 
that there is about 22 per cent. elimination each year in the Univer- 
sity of Texas, due to causes other than failure, and that elimination 
above this amount is due to difficulty with scholastic work. This 
statement is meant, of course, as only a very rough approximation— 
there probably being a systematic error in it, in that all the pupils 
considered were residents of the university city, and not a random 
sampling of students in general, but whether this fact increases or 
decreases the per cent. of elimination due to failure is not apparent. 

TRUMAN Lee KELLEY. 


University of Texas. 
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ABSTRACTS AND REVIEWS. 


B. R. BuckincHamM. Spelling Ability; Its Measurement and Dis- 
tribution. Teachers’ College, Columbia University, Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 59. 1913. Pp. viii, 116. $1.25. 

The purpose of this research was “to derive a scale for the meas- 
urement of spelling ability and to show some of its uses and appli- 
cations.” It endeavors to arrange a series of words on a linear 
projection in such a way that the words from the lower to the upper 
end of the measuring scale are located at intervals determined by 
the difficulty of each word. Such a linear scale would enable us to 
attain two much desired ends: (1) to measure the spelling ability 
of any individual, and (2) to determine, in relation to known values, 
the difficulty of any word in the language. 

Tests were made on 8791 children in grades III to VIII, inclusive, 
and later upon pupils in grade II, of New York City. 

As material for the test, 270 words were selected from a list of 
5000 words which were found in five of the most popular spelling 
books in use. All of the 270 words chosen were in the speaking 
vocabulary of third-grade children, but some of them offered spelling 
difficulties for eighth-grade children. These 270 words were incor- 
porated in sentences, and the sentences thus formed were dictated 
to the children. The spelling of each word was scored for each of 
the different grades, and from the entire number the 100 were selected 
which showed the most consistent rise in score from grade to grade. 

The 100 words thus obtained were again incorporated in sentences, 
dictated to other children and again scored individually. It was 
then possible to select from the 100 words two preferred lists of 25 
words each. 

The purpose of this threefold selection was to secure a list of words 
ranging in difficulty from easy to hard by definite steps, and of such 
a nature that the order of difficulty would be practically the same 
for all the school grades from III to VIII. 

That each of the finally-selected 25-word lists approximates this 
ideal is shown by the high correlation coefficients secured by com- 
paring the grade-to-grade rankings of the words in a single 25-word 
list. By Spearman’s footrule the average intergrade correlation 
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was .93 for one list and .86 for the other. These results were 
checked up by Pearson’s “product moment” method and by the 
method of “unlike signs.” It is evident, therefore, that the words of 
the finally-selected lists maintain their relative positions with great 
constancy in all the schools. 


The author next scaled the individual words with respect to diffi- 
culty and calculated the amount of weighting necessary for each in 
order to make the several steps equal. On the basis of this com- 
parison the author was able to arrange three separate lists, as fol- 
lows: (1) a list of 10 words whose distances were already equal 
without weighting; (2) two 15-word lists, each list as difficult as 
the other, and (3) seven groups of 4 words each, made up in such a 
way that the 4 words of any group were of equal difficulty, but the 
groups themselves of graded difficulty, on a plan similar to that of 
the Binet intelligence tests. The last arrangement, the one simulat- 
ing the Binet scale, is the one which the author considers of greatest 
value. 

The individual pupils were then rated, or 2487 of them, whose 
papers were sufficiently complete for this purpose. The most strik- 
ing fact brought out in this section of the study is the astonishing 
overlapping of the different school grades with respect to the dis- 
tribution of spelling ability. The surface of frequency showing the 
distribution of spelling ability for the third grade overlaps the sur- 
face of frequency for the eighth grade, while even the median of the 


fourth grade falls within the surface of frequency for the eighth 
grade. 


In order to test the ability of teachers to judge the difficulty of 
words, the 50 words whose relative difficulty had been ascertained 
by refined statistical treatment of the empirical data were alpha- 
betically arranged and submitted to 200 teachers. The teachers 
were requested to examine the words and rearrange them in order 
of difficulty. These rankings were then correlated individually and 
collectively with the correct ranking as previously determined. The 
result showed the extreme unreliability of the judgment of the in- 
dividual teachers, whose ranking correlated with the correct ranking 
by a figure too small to be of any positive value whatever. How- 
ever, when the rankings of the 200 teachers were pooled, the result 
showed a correlation of .79 with the correct ranking. 


The unreliability of the individual teacher’s judgment regarding 
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ihe difficulty a given word offers for spelling is shown by the fact 
that the word which had been proved to be the most difficult of the 
entire list of 50 words was by one-fourth of the teachers judged the 
easiest of all. As a result of this fallibility of judgment, spelling 
books show little agreement in their arrangement of words for use 
in different school grades, some placing words in the fourth grade 
lessons which others consider hard enough for the eighth grade, ete. 


The author does not claim that his scale for measuring spelling 
ability is perfect, but he regards it as accurate enough for practical 
purposes. Stress is laid on the statistical method of deriving the 
scale and upon its possible value both in rating individuals and in 
ordering properly the words of a spelling book. 


Lewis M. TerMAN. 
Stanford University. 


IT, EK. FINKELSTEIN. The Marking System in Theory and Practice. 
Educational Psychology Monographs, No. 10. Baltimore: 
Warwick & York, Inc., 1913. Pp. 88. $1.00. 


The subject of marks is often a painful one for both students and 
teachers. It has been experimentally shown that teachers vary 
widely in the marks that they give to the same written exercise. It 
is natural, therefore, that there should be an even wider difference 
of standard in marking the performance of students for an entire 
course. This variation in marking works an injustice to those stu- 
dents who are taking courses under instructors who are rigid in their 
marking scheme, and puts an undesirable premium upon the courses 
of the easier marker. Many institutions have recognized the unfair- 
ness of this inequality of marking standards, and have taken more or 
less definite steps to remedy the defect. The present monograph 
gives an outline of the more important of these schemes, and pre- 
sents a detailed survey of the distribution of marks at Cornell Uni- 
versity. An introductory chapter states the problem involved in 
marking and the significance of marking for the college student. In 
chapter two the author considers the curve of distribution of college 
marks and concludes that the normal distribution curve does not 
represent college ability, but that the curve is skewed to the right. 
In other words, the largest number of marks of any one type is below 
rather than at or above the middle mark. The comparison of the 
percentile system with the two, three, four and five-division systems 
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leads to the conclusion that the 100 point scale has no psychological 
justification and is inferior to the five-division system. The study 
of marks at Cornell includes three sets of data—the marks of 5396 
students in 66 courses in the college of arts and sciences during the 
first term of 1902-03; the marks of 7522 students in the same courses 
in the following year, and 7430 marks in 31 courses in different col- 
leges of the University. The percentile system is used in Cornell, 
and the marks range from 35 to 100, with the passing mark at 60. 
The results of the tabulations are presented in 29 charts, which 
show graphically the distribution of marks for the institution as a 
whole, and that for specimen courses chosen for illustrative pur- 
poses. In almost all of the courses presented there is a slight but 
noticeable tendency for the figure to be heavy on the lower end. The 
author, in conclusion, recommends that every college and high school 
adopt the five-division system with something like the following dis- 
tribution: excellent, 3 per cent.; superior, 21 per cent.; medium, 
45 per cent.; inferior, 19 per cent.; very poor, 12 per cent. The 
author further recommends that there be published at least every 
two years the distribution of the marks actually given, so that every- 
one may know to what extent he conforms to the principles on which 
the system is based. The study will serve as a valuable guide to those 
who are considering the subject of grades, whether in the college or 
in the high school. J.C. B. 


O. DecroL_y. Epreuve nouvelle pour Veramen mental et son appli- 
cation aux enfants anormaur. Extrait du Bull. de la Soc. 
d’Anthropologie de Bruxelles. Vol. 32, Dec., 1913. Pp. 25. 


Those who have followed the critique of the Binet-Simon tests will 
remember that Decroly was one of the first to object to the undue 
stress laid in that series of tests upon ability to understand and use 
language. He has now proffered a test of “practical logic” which can 
be carried out with little or no use of language. The plan of this 
test is to set before the child a series of four to eight pictures which 
represent the development of a scene or action. The several com- 
ponent pictures are given in a predetermined, but illogical order, 
and the task is to arrange them in such an order as to “make sense.” 
The experimenter records the result and the time taken, and if the 


child’s arrangement be a wrong one, asks him to tell the story as he 
understands it. 
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Eleven sets of pictures of this sort were given to over 300 children 


of both sexes, some normal, some defective, some of higher social 
classes. 


The results show a good correspondence with age, both with re- 
spect to quality and quantity of work. Decroly concludes that (1) 
it would be possible to devise a set of these tests which would afford 
a reliable method of determining mental age, (2) for a given set of 
pictures, speed of solution furnishes a satisfactory index of per- 
formance, (3) there appears a dependence upon social status which 
coincides, after all, with the dependence revealed by the Binet tests 
that involve language, (4) defective children are sorted out by the 
test in such a way that those with truly intellectual deficiencies 
prove decidedly inferior, whereas those with merely special mental 
defects (sensory, motor, etc.) are but slightly, if at all, inferior to 
normal children; (5) pedagogically backward children rank about 
two years below normal children, (6) the test brings out special 
mental types, e. g., the incoherent, the illogical, the logical, the imagi- 
native, ete. 


More detailed results may be expected soon in Revue belge de 
pedotechnie. 


The reviewer is impressed with the possibilities latent in this new 
test, and would commend it to the attention of American investiga- 
tors who are anxious to establish improved diagnostic instruments’ 
to replace or supplement those already provided in the Binet-Simon 
scale. G. M. W. 


W. H. Wincu. Inductive versus Deductive Methods of Teaching: 
An Experimental Research. Educational Psychology Mono- 
graphs, No. 11. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1918. Pp. 
146. $1.25. 

The author states that this is the first attempt to decide between 
the conflicting aims of inductive and deductive methods by experi- 
mental procedure. The general plan of the experiment was as fol- 
lows: A class was divided into two equal groups on the basis of 
their definition of certain geometrical shapes. Both sections had the 
same teacher and the same syllabus of instruction. One of the groups 
was taught geometrical definitions inductively ; the other learned the 
definitions as they were stated, but were given to understand that 
the exact words were not important so long as the meaning was re- 
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produced. The two groups were tested immediately on learning, and 
after shorter and longer intervals had elapsed. The preliminary test 
consisted in the presentation of squares, triangles, oblongs, and diam- 
eters of circles, while upon the blackboard the questions were writ- 
ten: What is a square? What is a triangle? What is an oblong? 
What is the diameter of a circle? One mark was given for each 
common attribute correctly mentioned. The class was then divided 
and one of the groups was drilled on the wording of the definitions 
for the four kinds of figures, while the other group was taught in- 
ductively by questioning the pupil until he brought out the essential 
characteristics of the figure. Immediate tests showed no difference 
between the ablest children of the two sections, but in the weaker 
sections the deductive method attains superior results. In delayed 
reproduction the advantage of the deductive method was even more 
marked. As judged by ability to grasp new material, however, the 
inductive group made the better showing. Similar results were ob- 
tained in all five of the schools tested. The author’s general con- 
clusion, therefore, is that where exact reproduction is required, either 
at once or after a lapse of time, the deductive method of procedure 
is the best; but if it is a part of the aim in teaching to train the pupil 


to apply himself readily to new material, the inductive method is 
superior. J.C. B. 


‘Sicmunp Frevp. Psychopathology of Everyday Life. Edited, ete., 
by A. A. Brill. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1914. Pp. 
vii, 342. $3.50. 

Educational psychology most certainly has yet many things worth 
while to learn in regions in which Freud was pioneer, and this vol- 
ume reports for the English reader one of these new districts, al- 
though it offers no maps, so to say, for the aid of followers. In other 
terms, it is high time that education began effectively to make use 
of the far-reaching facilities afforded it by the subconscious. Hidden 
motives to behavior chiefly determine the course of our lives. How 
much longer can educators ignore the fact or fail to apply it? Most 
of the academic psychologists have already been convertéd to the dim 
glimmers of the subconscious light. Need the pedagogues be so far 
behind? 

The chapter headings of this volume reveal its drift: “Forgetting 
of proper names; forgetting of foreign words; forgetting of names 
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and order of words; childhood and concealing memories; mistakes 
in speech; mistakes in reading and writing; forgetting of impres- 
sions and resolutions; erroneously carried out actions; symptomatic 
and chance actions; errors; combined faulty acts, and determinism, 
chance and superstitious beliefs.” 

Imagine as an abstract proposition a world-system of education 
which still quite ignores the true causes of many of the errors of 
children and of adults as though these causes had no scientific stand- 
ing whatever! As Freud says: “One may possibly be disinclined 
to consider the class of errors which I have explained as very numer- 
ous or particularly significant. But I leave it to your consideration 
whether there is no ground for extending the same points of view 
also to the more important errors of judgment as evinced by people 
in life and science. Only for the most select and most balanced 
minds does it seem possible to guard the perceived picture of external 
reality against the distortion to which it is otherwise subjected in 
its transit through the psychic individuality of the one perceiving it.” 
We may truly add, I think, “and then not much.” 

Educators must certainly begin to apply the products of modern 
research into the mind’s deeps. Freud, better than another, will 
help them to inform themselves. 

The book is cheaply bound, and it is worth noting that in these 
days of the high cost of bare living, $8.50 is too much for the pub- 
lishers to charge for a volume of about 85,000 words, with only one, 
and that an inexpensive, illustration. It is not usual to price a 
book according to its educational value. 


GreorGE V. N. DEARBORN. 
Tufts Medical School. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Why should not institutions of learning advertise for men to fill 
positions in their faculties, just as any well-conducted business adver- 
tises for trained salesmen, managers, accountants 
ADVERTISING and other employes? We have been asked this 
ACADEMIC question several times by laymen, and we have 
APPOINTMENTS. been obliged to answer: “Because it isn’t cus- 
tomary!’ Then we are reminded that it is cus- 
tomary in England and perhaps elsewhere. But here in America it 
appears not to be ‘good form,’ for university men at least, to indi- 
cate in any public manner a desire to change their positions, nor for 
institutions to indicate publicly what positions are to be filled. 

The results of this policy are sometimes amusing, as when one 
contemplates the amount of time and energy wasted in correspond- 
ence and interviews in the effort to ‘get a line’ on men that might be 
available without letting it be known too generally that such-and- 
such a place is open, that so-and-so is going to resign and that X is 
being considered by Y for a place at Q. 

At other times the results are more pathetic, as when one contem- 
plates the scores of wrong men in wrong positions, all for the lack of 
a bit of knowledge that might have come from reasonable publicity. 
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Take the case recently brought to our attention in which the position 
called for a special combination of training and of personal traits. 
Those who were anxious to fill the position knew of three men who 
embodied this combination, but no attempt was made to secure their 
services because it was supposed that one of these men was already 
receiving a higher salary than was to be offered and that the other 
two would not accept a call to the particular institution in question. 
A fourth-choice man was secured, and it was accidentally discovered 
a week later that any one of the three qualified men would have ac- 
cepted the call. Two of them had not heard of the opening; the third 
knew of it, but refused to make any effort to secure it, because he 
cherished the notion that “the position should seek the man, not the 
man the position.” 

Another outcome of our present system, or present lack of system, 
is the development of an undesirable amount of ‘inbreeding.’ The 
catholicity of learning is an ideal that often takes second place to 
institutional loyalty. Heads of departments resort to their own 
Alma Mater for their recruits, while those who are training teachers 
and instructors are too often blind to the merits, or even to the exist- 
ence, of men of promise in other institutions. The spectacle of a de- 
partment in a certain university in which instruction is given by 
eleven men, every one of whom is a graduate of the same institutions 
as the departmental head, offers a melancholy example of this in- 
breeding. | 

In another instance that has come to the writer’s attention a list 
of men that might be considered in filling a certain position had been 
secured by an extensive and properly ‘secret’ correspondence. The 
official who held the appointive power then carried this list to a 
friend in another institution who was supposed to be an ‘expert’ in 
the field in question. This expert pronounced two of the list to be 
‘wonders’ and ‘coming men,’ and condemned the remaining ten out- 
right. The circumstance that these two men were graduates from 
the expert’s classes and the others not did not deter the official from 
making an immediate appointment without inspecting the qualifica- 
tions of the others. 

There are doubtless some advantages in our present practise and 
possibly-some disadvantages in the plan of advertising. We should 
be glad to print expressions of opinion from our readers. 

G. M. W. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


A strenuous effort is being made by the people of Alabama to re- 
duce illiteracy in that state. An Illiteracy Commission has been 
appointed to organize the work, and the governor of the state 
designated June 7 as “Illiteracy Day,’ on which “the people shall 
meet, confer and organize clubs for the banishment of illiteracy in 
the several communities.” Such a popular, state-wide movement is 
indicative of the new spirit in the South, and by focusing attention 
upon the importance of education in the life of the community will 
give a stimulus to educational investigations of all sorts. 


At the joint summer meeting of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation and Section H of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, to be held at the University of California and at 
Stanford University, August 3-5, sessions will be devoted to mental 
tests and their pedagogical significance, reports of experimental 
investigations in general psychology, psychical research, and psy- 
chology in relation to medicine and animal psychology. Most of the 
sessions will be held at the University of California, but Wednesday, 
August 4, will be spent at Stanford. 


Dr. Frank W. Ballou, director of the department of educational 
research and measurement, Boston Public Schools, has recently pub- 
lished a series of forms to be used in indicating the efficiency of 
teachers. The series consists of three blanks, one to be filled out by 
the teacher himself, dealing with academic and professional prepara- 
tion; one by the principal, dealing with executive ability and dis- 
cipline, and one by the inspector of teaching, dealing with the con- 
duct of the recitation. 


Dr. Fred J. Kelly of the bureau of educational measurements and 
standards, State Normal School, Emporia, Kan., has devised a silent 
reading test for grades V, VI, VII and VIII. The test consists of 
16 exercises, carefully graded in value from 1 to 10, each presenting 
a problem whose solution depends on understanding the conditions, 
and whose answer can be indicated in a word. Five minutes are 
allowed for the test. 
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The Vocation Bureau of Boston, under the direction of Meyer 
Bloomfield, has issued an interesting pamphlet on “Vocational 
Guidance,” setting forth the needs for guidance both in school and 
out, the work of the Vocation Bureau and its co-operation with the 
Boston public schools. The pamphlet contains a list of publications 
and indicates several projected studies. 


The summer school course for teachers of defectives, established 
last year under the directorship of Dr. Charles Scott Berry of the 
University of Michigan at the Training School for Feeble-Minded, 
Lapeer, Mich., has been made a part of the summer school work of 
the Michigan State Normal College at Ypsilanti, Mich. Dr. Berry 
continues as director, and the course has been broadened to meet the 
needs of public school teachers in their dealings with pupils who are 
in some way exceptional. The transfer increases the facilities for 
observing both normal and abnormal children, gives an opportunity 
of taking related courses in the Michigan State Normal College and 
enables teachers to receive full credit toward a degree for the work 
done in the training course. 


At the summer school of Harris Teachers’ College, St. Louis, Dr. 
Withers will give courses in educational psychology, Professor Kil- 
patrick of Columbia University in principles of early education, Dr. 
Payne in social psychology and child study, and Dr. Wallin in the 
clinical study of exceptional children. 


A new periodical has been established in New York City, called 
Ungraded, and published in the interests of the retarded child. It 
is the hope of the publishers to co-ordinate the sporadic activities 
which are now carried on all over the country in the effort to take 
better account of peculiar and exceptional children, to increase the 
efficiency of teachers of ungraded classes and to keep all teachers 
informed of the developments in this field. The journal is published 
by The Ungraded Press, 1701 Fulton avenue, New York. 


Prof. Ernst Meumann, founder and editor of the Archiv fuer die 
gesammte Psychologie and of the Zeitschrift fuer Experimentelie 
Paedagogik, author of Vorlesungen zur Einfuehrung in die Experi- 
mentelle Paedagogik, Ueber Oekonomie und Technik des Lernens 
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and other important works on psychology and education, died at 
Hamburg, Germany, April 27, 1915, at the age of 53 years. Professor 
Meumann was a pioneer in the application of experimental methods 
of investigation to educational problems, and has been one of the 
most prominent workers in the development of the new science of 
experimental pedagogy. 


Sir Thomas Smith Clouston, well known for his contributions to 
abnormal psychology and psychiatry, died at Edinburgh, April 19, 
at 75 years of age. 


According to the daily press, Dr. Henry Suzzallo, professor of the 
philosophy of education (educational sociology), Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, editor of the Riverside Educational Mono- 


graphs, has been elected president of the University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, professor of education at the University of 
Illinois, has been elected dean of the College of Education at the 
University of Minnesota. Dr. Coffman will enter upon the duties 
of his new position in September. 


The Butler gold medal to be awarded every fifth year by Columbia 
University for the most distinguished contribution made during the 
preceding five-year period to philosophy or to educational theory, 
practice or administration will be given to the Hon. Bertrand Rus- 
sell, F.R.S., lecturer and fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, for 
his contribution to logical theory. The Bufler silver medal is to be 
awarded to Prof. Ellwood Patterson Cubberley of Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University for his contributions to educational administration. 


Mr. Harold O. Rugg, who finishes his graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in June, has been appointed instructor in educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago. 


Prof. Daniel Starch of the University of Wisconsin will give 
courses in educational measurements at the University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, during the coming summer session. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


(Notice in this section does not preclude a more extended review.) 


BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS. Education for the Home. Part IT. Bulle- 
tin No. 611. Pp. 207. Part IJI—College and Universities. Bul- 
letin No. 612. Pp. 109. Part IV—List of References on Educa- 
tion for the Home. Bulletin No. 613. Washington: Bureau of 
Education, 1915. 


Part II of this series of bulletins deals with the organization of 
home education in rural schools, elementary and high schools, gram- 
mar schools, and technical institutes. The plan of the series is to 
describe fully the work done in typical institutions, and on the basis 
of this account discuss the general aspects of home education in con- 
nection with the different grades of school. 


CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILey. Montessori Children. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1915. Pp. vii, 188. $1.25. 


An account of a visit to Rome and a first-hand study of the condi- 
tions observed there. There is an introductory chapter on the per- 
sonality of Montessori, which is followed by a portrayal of individual 
children in their experiences with the Montessori apparatus and 
method. This description of scenes from the conduct of actual chil- 
dren makes the book very vivid and entertaining. As might be ex- 
pected, the tone of the book is highly laudatory of the Montessori 
procedure. | 


Birp T. BALDWIN. Present Status of the Honor System in Colleges 
and Universities. Bulletin Nb. 632. Washington: Bureau of 
Education, 1915. Pp. 31. 


The author briefly traces the history of the honor system, presents 
a list of questions sent to presidents of colleges and universities seek- 
ing information about its workings, indicates the aim and purposes 
of the honor system, its use in different departments, the institutions 
planning to adopt the system, and those in which there is no prospect 
of its adoption and where the authorities frankly oppose it. 


Rosert H. Brapsury. An Inductive Chemistry. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1912. Pp. x, 415. 


The author has attacked the problems of chemistry from the 
standpoint of the knowledge that may be assumed in high-school 
pupils. Throughout the book there is emphasis upon the practical 
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and the familiar, but the discussion of these leads into the heart of 
chemical phenomena. The topics are well articulated and interest- 
ingly developed. A feature of the book is the large number of pic- 
tures of eminent chemists, with brief explanation of their contribu- 
tions to the advancement of the science. 


Rosert H. Brapsury. Laboratory Studies in Chemistry. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1912. Pp. ix, 129. 


A laboratory manual for use with the author’s text on “Inductive 
Chemistry.” 


H. AppINGToN Bruce. Psychology and Parenthood. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1915. Pp. xi, 293. $1.25. 


A popular presentation of those aspects of social and medical 
psychology which the author believes are important for parents. 
Throughout the book great emphasis is laid upon the subconscious, 
whether in the discussion of the importance of the environment in 
establishing the fundamental factors of the subconscious, in the 
effect of the subconscious on education, in the examination of the 
nature of genius, or in the intensive cultivation of the child’s capaci- 
ties in his earlier years. There is a chapter on laughter, another on 
hysteria in childhood, and another on the menace of fear. The book 
shows the results of wide reading and the style is entertaining, but 
the psychology is of a decidedly superficial type. 


OrHo G. CartwricHt. The Middle West Side—A Historical Sketch. 
KATHARINE ANTHONY. Mothers Who Must Earn. New York: 
Survey Associates, Inc., 1914. xiii, 67. viii, 223. $2.00. 

This volume of “West Side Studies” introduces the reader to the 
geographical and historical conditions of the district surveyed, shows 


the effect of increasing industrial activities and analyzes the charac- 
ter of the population. } 


The second monograph portrays the home life of the district, de- 
scribes the outlook of the mother, depicts her conjugal status, dis. 
cusses the occupations available for her, her hours of work, her wages 
and income, and the drain upon her physical constitution. 


W. W. Cuarters AND Epita Mitier. A Course of Study in Grammar 
Based Upon the Grammatical Errors of School Children of Kan- 
sas City, Mo. The University of Missouri Bulletin, Vol. 16, No. 
2, January, 1915. Pp. 45. 

Material was collected which affords definite and fairly accurate 


evidence of the mistakes of pupils in written and oral language. 
These errors were carefully tabulated and analyzed, and on the basis 
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of this analysis 27 rules were formulated which cover all of the 
errors found. There is a comparison of the resulting course of study 
in grammar with the present elementary course, indicating the omis- 
sions and additions which should be made. It is significant that the 
omissions include twenty topics and the additions only two. 


EpwIn G. ConKuIN. Heredity and Environment in the Development 
of Men. Princeton University Press, 1915. Pp. xvi, 533. $2.00. 


The Norman W. Harris Lectures. for 1914 at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. “In attempting to present to a general audience the results 
of recent studies on heredity, with special reference to their applica- 
tion to man, the author has had to choose between simplicity and 
sufficiency of statement; between apparent dogmatism and scientific 
caution; between a popular and a scientific presentation. These are 
hard alternatives, but the first duty of a lecturer is to address his 
audience and to make his subject plain and interesting if he can, 
rather than to talk to the scientific gallery over the heads of the 
audience.” The author has succeeded admirably in his task of pre- 
senting in simple form the results of recent scientific studies in 
heredity, and has produced a book of distinct significance for the 
foundations of education. Among the topics discussed are the phe- 
nomena and the factors of development, both physical and mental; 
the cellular basis of heredity, a survey of the phenomena of inherit- 
ance, the influence of the environment, the control of heredity or the 
science of eugenics, and a final chapter on eugenics and ethics. The 
book makes a valuable contribution to the popularization of the 
biological point of view, which is so, much to be desired. 


C. Warp Crampton. Physical Training and Hygiene. An Extract 
from the Sixteenth Annual Report of the New York City Super- 
intendent of Schools, 1913-14. Pp. 37. 


In the section on hygiene there is an interesting discussion of an 
experiment in the care of children’s teeth in a Brooklyn district. 
Three hundred and twenty-seven children were selected, and from 
these 164 were assigned to various dentists who volunteered to treat 
the children without cost. Many children failed to keep up the 
treatment, but 82 were finally discharged in good condition. There 
is a tabulated statement of the care given to the teeth, and of the re- 
ports of school principals upon the school records of these children 
with respect to their general average in studies, their deportment, 
and their attendance. Dental treatment seems to be accompanied 
by a considerable improvement in each of these fields. There are 
interesting recommendations on the hygiene of the eye, on the main- 
tenance of swimming-pools in every public school, and on medical 
inspection. 
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Puiip Davis, Editor. The Field of Social Service. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co., 1915. Pp. 436. $1.50. 


A collection of essays by various writers on numerous aspects of 
social work. There are chapters by Robert A. Woods, Jeffry R. 
Brackett, Richard C. Cabot, Joseph Lee, Meyer Bloomfield and other 
well-known leaders in the work of social amelioration. Part I dis- 
cusses the background in social work; Part II, community prob- 
lems, such as housing, fire prevention, health, playgrounds, recrea- 
tion and immigration; Part III, the community and the child, with 
especial reference to fitting the child for a useful part in the com- 
munity, and Part 1V discusses the social agencies which are most 
active in social betterment. 


GerorGe V. N. DearBorn. Some of the Sanctions of Ser. Reprinted 


from the American Physical Education Review, January, 1915, 
Pp. 7. 


A plea for greater enlightenment of the young in the facts of sex. 
An address before a popular audience emphasizing the importance 
of training in sex matters as a regular part of education. 


L. Doncaster. The Determination of Ser. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1914. Pp. xii, 172 


The present volume by the author of “Heredity in the Light of 
Recent Research” presents in detail in as simple a form as possible 
the results of recent biological research on the subject of sex determi- 
nation, sex limited inheritance, the physical basis of sex, sex ratio, 
secondary sexual characters, and general conclusions as to the fac 
tors that determine sex. The book contains a large number of excel- 
lent illustrations, and six pages of selected bibliography. 


Lipa B. Earuart. Types of Teaching. Boston: Houghton-Miftlin 
Company, 1915. Pp. xvi, 277. 


The chief weakness of teachers is lack of clear and definite aims 
as to what they are to accomplish in each lesson, and the present 
book is designed primarily to help young teachers in attaining a 
clear consciousness of their aims in teaching. The book cannot be 
said to add anything very striking or original to the present treatises 
on teaching, but presents a discussion in simple and vigorous style 
of the usual topics that are urged upon the consideration of teachers. 
Throughout the book emphasis is laid upon the social relationships 
involved in school activities. Perhaps the most valuable chapters 
are those on the assignment of lessons, on the recitation, and on 
training pupils to study. 
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CHARLES HERBERT ELLiotr. Variation in Achievements of Pupils. 
Columbia University Contributions to Education, No. 72. New 
York: Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 1915. Pp. 114. 
$1.25. 


The subtitle of this monograph is “A Study of the Achievements 
of Pupils in the Fifth and Seventh Grades and in Classes of Ditferent 
Sizes,” and in determining these achievements the author makes use 
of tests in spelling, in penmanship (using the Thorndike Scale), in 
English composition, in range of vocabulary, and in arithmetic, eni- 
ploying No. 7 of the Courtis Tests in Arithmetic, Series A. The 
tests in English composition were scored by the Hillegas Scale. 
Standards are set up for fifth and seventh grade pupils in each of 
these subjects, and the amount of individual variation indicated. 
On the basis of the results, the author pleads for smaller classes and 
greater individualization of the work of teaching. 


THOMAS FLeTcHER. The High School Program of Studies. Bulletin 
University of Texas, 1915, No. 2. Pp. 84. 


The author discusses the function of the high school, the teaching 
force, and the dangers of over-expansion of the program in over- 
taxing both teachers and pupils. There is a large amount of inter- 
esting data on programs of Texas high schools. 


Harotp W. Focut. Efficiency and Preparation of Rural School 
Tecchers. Bulletin No. 623. Washington: Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 1915. Pp. 54. 


The author presents statistical data showing the low grade of 
preparation for elementary school teachers, and points out many 
things which he deems essential in setting a higher standard. There 
is an interesting account of the effect of consolidation in rural dis- 
tricts upon the improvement of the character of the instruction. 


Puitie W. Harry. French Anecdotes. Cincinnati: American Book 
Co., 1915. Pp. 165. 
One hundred simple stories and fables for the beginner in French. 


These are supplemented by a series of questions on each anecdote, an 
extensive list of familiar phrases and idioms, and a vocabulary. 


Watrer L. Hervey AND MELVIN Hix. The Horace Mann Readers. 
Primer and Books One to Five. Daily Lesson Plans, and Teach- 
ers’ Manual. New York: Longmann, Green & Co., 1915. 


This series of readers contains carefully graded selections from the 
best literature, presented in attractive material dress. The illustra- 
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tions are excellent and the methods of developing the material accord 
with approved psychological principles. 


JoHN C. Hesster. The First Year of Science. Chicago: Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Co., 1914. Pp. xiv, 484. 


This is a typical expression of the presént-day attempt to reor- 
ganize science teaching in the high schools, and especially to pro- 
vide a first year of “general science,” so called. In its 484 pages it 
“covers” the following topics: matter and measurement, force and 
energy, air and fire, heat, water, elements and compounds, carbon 
and its compounds, magnets and electricity, light and sound, simple 
machines, acids, alkalis and cleaning, water, heat, air and light in 
the house; the weather, rocks and soils, plants, animals, the human 
body and its food, circulation and respiration, the nerves and sense 
organs, sanitation. A reaction against the abstractness of the high 
school science courses has been due for a long time. Here we have 
a return with a vengeance to the older type of science teaching. 
Steele is “out-Steeled”—‘“thirteen weeks” in physics or chemistry 
or physiology gives place to thirteen days or less. The book is well 
written and well illustrated. The virtues or weaknesses of the move- 
ment which it represents only the future can reveal. 


Kk. Lazar uND W. Peters. Rechenbegabung und Rechendefekte bei 
abnormen Kindern. Fortschritte der Psychologie. Vol. 3, No. 
3, February, 1915. Pp. 167-184. 


A careful study of two abnormal cases, one showing marked ability 
and the other as marked defect in arithmetical computation. <Arith- 
metical ability as determined by tests was compared with status of 
the children as indicated by the Binet Tests, memory experiments, 
completion tests, abstraction tests, and a cancellation test. 


ARTHUR W. LEONARD AND CLAUDE M. Fuess. A High School Spelling 
Book. Cincinnati: American Book Co., 1915. Pp. 103. 


There are one hundred and fourteen lists of words often misspelled, 


and brief lists of difficult words in each of the more important high- 
school subjects. 


Wiviiam A. McKeever. Outlines of Child Study. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1915. xiv, 181. $1.00. 


Part I presents a brief and quite inadequate account of child 
study organization, and Part II offers 112 child study programs de- 
signed for parent and teacher associations, mothers’ clubs, and kin- 
dred organizations. The book may be of some practical service, but 
has nothing whatever to offer to specialists. 
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FrANK A. Manny. City Training Schools for Teachers. Bulletin 
No. 621. Washington: Bureau of Education, 1915. Pp. 165. 


An interesting presentation of the efforts of larger cities in the 
United States to afford professional training for elementary school 
teachers. The author indicates the function, and traces the de- 
velopment of the city training school, gives entrance requirements 
and courses of study, and describes the relations of graduates to the 
city school system. There is a good working bibliography, and a de- 
tailed account of the organization of the Boston Normal School. 


A. C. MONAHAN. Organization of State Departments of Education. 
Bulletin No. 629. Washington: Bureau of Education, 1915. 
Pp. 46. ; 


A valuable statistical compilation of the organization of. state 
supervision of education in the United States. 


J. Howarp Moore. The Law of Biogenesis. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., 1914. Pp. 128. 


The material presented in these pages was collected for a course 
of lectures to high school pupils, and the author's aim is to sketch a 
simple outline picture of the more important evidence for the doc- 
trine that the development of each individual living creature re- 
traces the history of the race. Part one deals with the evidences of 
physical development, part two with those of mental development. 
The book can be read with pleasure even by high school freshmen, 


and will stir within them a desire to know more about the phe- 
nomena of life. 


Garry C. Myers. A Com parati ve Study of Recognition and Recall. 
Reprinted from the Psychological Review, Vol. 21, No. 6, Novem- 
ber, 1914. Pp. 442-456. 


Recognition efficiency is about two and a half times that of recall. 
There is a surprisingly low correlation between the two. 


Garry C. Myers. Affective Factors in Recall. The Journal of Phi- 
losophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods., Vol. 12, No. 4, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1915. Pp. 85-92. 


From experiments on children in three schools the author con- 


cludes that “one tends to recall the thing best liked more readily 
than that least liked.” 
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Irn1s Prouty O’LEAry. Cooking in the Vocational School as Training 
for Homemaking. Bulletin No. 625. Washington: Bureau of 
Education, 1915. Pp. 36. 


“It is the purpose of this bulletin to discuss the conditions which 
underlie the necessity for instruction in cooking, to define the aim 
of such instruction, and to offer suggestions that may be of service 
toward the final solution of the problem.” An interesting feature 
of the report is the advocacy of part-time classes for housekeepers. 


W. Perers. Zur Entwicklung der Fabenwahrnehmung nach Ver- 
suchen an abnormen Kindern, Fortschritte der Psychologie, Vol. 
3, No. 3, February 27, 1915. Pp. 150-166. 


Children that have no names for colors do not make any mistakes 
in differentiating between the primary and secondary colors. They 
do confuse these, however, if one intentionally gives a secondary 
color the name of the primary color lying near it. Children who 
name the secondary colors correctly do not make this mistake, and 


those who made it at first do not make it after they have been taught 
the names of the secondary colors. 


ANNA M. PETERSEN AND FE. A. DoLit. Sensory Discrimination in Nor- 
mal and Feeble-Minded Children. Reprinted from the Training 
School Bulletin, November and December, 1914. Pp. 18. 


An experimental study of the discrimination of lifted weights in 
relation to mental age. The authors conclude that this is a function 
of intellectual rather than sensory capacity. The discrimination of 
defectives is slightly below that of normals of the same mental age. 


The Public Schools and Women in Office Service. Studies in Eco- 
nomic Relations of Women. Vol.8. Boston: Women’s Eduea- 
tional and Industrial Union, 1915, xv, 187. 80 cents. 


There is a survey of commercial occupations and the function of 
the schools in relation to them, a study of the problems of the public 
school with respect to vocational guidance in commercial lines, an 
analysis of the character of office service, a discussion of wages, and 
a description of home life and responsibilities of pupils in five differ- 
ent schools. In conclusion, part time schooling for office service is 
urged and more time is demanded for training in work that is re- 
quired in office service. 


Cart G. RaATHMANN. The Educational Museum of the St. Louis 
Public Schools. Bulletin No. 622. Washington: Bureau of Edu- 
cation, 1915. Pp. 55. 


The verbal description of the resources of the museum is amplified 
by a large number of illustrations. 
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WoopsripGe RILEY. American Thought from Puritanism to Pragma- 
tism. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1915. Pp. viii, 373. 


A delightfully entertaining and informing account of the chief 
American contributions to philosophical thought. Of particular in- 
terest are the chapters on transcendentalism, evolutionism, modern 
idealism, and pragmatism. The book is a valuable contribution to 
the history of philosophy. 


Ernest W. Ropinson. Annual Report of the School Committee— 
Webster, Mass., February 1, 1915. Pp. 62. 


The report contains an age and group distribution table and sta- 
tistics of attendance, school property, sickness, etc. 


F. Roemer. Assoziationsversuche an geistig zuriickgebliebenen Kin- 
dern. Fortschritte der Psychologie, Vol. 3, No. 2, December, 
1914. Pp. 438-101. 


A comparison of abnormal with normal children in a free associa- 
tion test. The associations of abnormal children differ considerably 
from those of normal children, particularly in the use of adverbs and 
pronouns. They have fewer preferred associations than normal chil- 
dren, and these are frequently of different type. The correlation be- 
tween age and the number of preferred associations is higher in 
normal than abnormal children. 


L. W. Sackett. The Sequence of Topics in Beginners Psychology. 
Reprinted from the Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 12, No. 38, 
March, 1915. Pp. 89-99. 


An analysis of the order of presentation of topics in twelve of the 
most popular texts in psychology for beginners, and a tabulation of 
the results of a questionary on this topic. The study shows a re- 
markable lack of agreement in the different authors as to the order 
in which topics should be taken ‘up and the connection of topics with 
each other. | 


HANNAH Kent Scuorr. The Wayward Child. Childhood and 
Youth Series. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1915. 
Pp. 274. $1.00. 


This book is the outgrowth of the author’s personal study of a 
large number of children arrested for crime and put on probation. 
The author gives an analysis of the principal crimes that fill the 
prisons; shows how boys become criminals through the influences of 
the home, of the factory, of the schools, and of the state; discusses 
the place and work of the juvenile court and probation officers, and 
points out the most effective means for dealing with the restless 
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adolescent who is apt to come into conflict with the law. Such books 
as this reveal the human side of the delinquent and make it more pos- 
sible to afford him real help. 


KATHARINE E,. Stoan. The New Sloan Readers—Primary. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1915. Pp. 128. 30 cents. 


The aim of this series of readers is to give the child in the most 
direct way and in the shortest time the independent power to read. 
Words are first treated as wholes, but this word method is supple- 
mented by phonetics to develop the power of mastering new words. 
The text is richly illustrated in colors, and will prove very attractive 
to children, although the arrangement of material violates important 
principles in the eye-movements of reading. 


A Study of the Colleges and High Schools in the North-Central Asso- 
ciation. Bulletin No. 630. Washington: Bureau of Education, 
1915. Pp. 130. 


Each institution of the association is examined with reference to 
the number of the faculty, the number of faculty members who have 
the Ph.D. degree, the number of matriculated students, degrees 
granted in courses, elementary course of instruction actually given, 
advanced courses, professional courses, expenditures for salaries, 
hours of class instruction, and material equipment. There are numer- 
ous diagrams and tables indicating the exact status of the schools in 
question. 


Ruru S. True. Boyhood and Lawlessness. The Neglected Girl. 
New York: Survey Associates, Inc., 1914. Pp. xix, 215. iii, 143. 
$2.00. 


These two monographs, bound in one volume, constitute an in- 
stalment of the “* West Side Studies,” carried on under the direction of 
Pauline Goldmark for the Russell Sage Foundation. The first study 
—Boyhood and Lawlessness—is one of the most careful and detailed 
surveys of juvenile delinquency in an urban community that has 
been produced, and shows how necessary is a careful and thorough 
study of general social phenomena to an understanding of the con- 
ditions that make for crime. The chief object of the monographs is 
accurate description, and it was not found possible to suggest ade- 
quate remedies for the conditions presented. There is a general ac- 
count of the quarter and its inhabitants, a study of boys’ games and 
recréations, the organization and activities of the boy gangs, home 
conditions, the boys’ relations with law, and with the court, and the 
final chapter directs attention to the crux of the problem, which is 
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found in the demoralizing social influence with which the children 
are surrounded. 

The second monograph, by Miss True, gives an equally vivid, if 
depressing, picture of the lives of girls in this region. Painful as 
such accounts are, they are necessary, if we are to grapple with the 
social problem of the life of children in such congested districts. 


NELLIE EX. Turner. Teaching to Read. Cincinnati: American Book 
Co., 1915. Pp. viii, 520. 


This is a novel treatise on the theory of reading. It consists of a 
brief statement of the fundamental principles discussed in each chap- 
ter, followed by carefully chosen illustrations of the points the 
author has attempted to establish. The book is designed especially 
for teachers of the higher elementary grades and offers abundant 
material for practice. 


FLORENCE GuERTIN TuTrrLe. The Awakening of Woman. Sugges- 
tions from the Psychic Study of Feminism. New York: The 
Abington Press, 1915. Pp. 164. $1.00. 


The author thinks that the woman question has been misunder- 
stood, and devotes the first chapter to clearing up and putting in 
the proper light the question of woman’s place in the solution of 
social problems. There follows a discussion of woman and genius, 
and the reasons why it is desirable for women to be mentally cre- 
ative. Under the social awakening, the author points to the reorgan- 
ization of our concepts of value in woman’s work, and the signifi- 
cance of motherhood in limiting the activities of women. Further 
chapters discuss the relation of woman to eugenics and of spiritual 
selection in marriage. Genuine productive efficient service should be 
the slogan of every intelligent woman. 


J. Harotp WituiAMs. A Study of One Hundred and Fifty Delin- 
quent Boys. Research Laboratory of the Buckel Foundation, 
Bulletin No. 1. Stanford University, California, February, 
1915. Pp. 15. 


A study of the pupils in the Whittier State School, Whittier, Cal., 
with reference to their mental abilities. The boys ranged from 1014 
to 21 years of age, with 1614 as the median. They were examined 
by the use of the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Measuring 
Scale of Intelligence. As a result of the examination, 28 per cent. 
were pronounced definitely feeble-minded, 25 per cent. were border- 
line cases, 22 per cent. dull normals, and the remaining 25 per cent. 
normal or above. 
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